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He was amanufacturer. He was stand- 
ing in the luncheon room of his big 
factory—one of the largest of its kind in 
the world—in a city in the middle West. 


“Would you believe it,” he said to our 
representative as they gazed at the six 
hundred employes seated at the neatly 
appointed tables in the ideal dining room, 
“this whole institution is the result of a 
postal card inquiry to N. W. Ayer & Son?” 


A trademark and a trade name origi- 
nated in our office and consistently 
advertised had done it. 

Perhaps you had better drop us a postal 
card inquiry. 


New York Philadelphia 


ps 
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This is an editorial that appeared in | These are the titles of a series of 
Printers’ Ink Oct, 18, 1909, advertisements which appeared in 
| 


. Printers’ Ink Oct. and Nov., 1908, 
More Effort It is noticeable that the 
to _— jong ending ‘ otverte- 
len ing method of address- 
: ing women entirely when | W O] ] 1en [ ire 
endeavoring to sell goods used largely 
or partially by that sex, has been re- | 


versed in more than a few instances. 
— are being addressed a little more gen S 
often, 
In this issue is reproduced some tal- | 
cum powder advertising addressed en- Not 
tirely to men. For years and years | 
such advertising has been addressed | 
only to women. Pompeian Massage | 


_ e 
Cream is also endeavoring to interest P l 
men. Several food products have tried | rincipa S 
the plan, and the latest and most unique 


of all is the Simplex Washing Machine 
advertising to men to “save their 


wives.” A similar line of argument | 
might successfully be applied to vacuum 
cleaners, carpet sweepers and other | en 
labor-saving articles; while the big body 
of merchandise like furniture, mat- 


tresses, etc., might possibly strike some N C W 
most fertile ground if men were directly | O omen 


addressed. 


It has for some time been apparent | 
to keen merchandisers that the old ad- | = 
vertising saw about women being the | 


whole works in buying is somewhat wide 
of the mark. Even in the purchase of 


| 6 
women’s clothes men have a far more | Bu in 
important voice than they are credited 
with. Perhaps it is because advertising 
has been so universally addressed to 


women that the advertisement reading Po W er 
habit is not still stronger among men. 


Our advertising deals with the vital questions of advertising. It is 
written for experienced advertising men by experienced advertising 
men. It often handles pet theories and current fallacies without gloves. 
You may not always agree with it. But always you will find it packed 
with thought-germs. 

As the above headings suggest the advertisements they represent 
dealt with the buying power of man—the head of the family—the still 
unconquered American male. They sought to make clear that reaching 
the man of the family was one reason for the productiveness which has 
earned the following papers their title of 





“Farm Papers of Known Value” 


Hoard’s Dairyman Home and Farm, Louisville 
Wallace’s Farmer The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen 
The Kansas Farmer The Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist The Ohio Farmer 

The Indiana Farmer The Michigan Farmer 

The Farmer, St. Paul The Breeder’s Gazette 


We will be glad to send any one who wants them some new thoughts 
on advertising, new arguments with which to arm his salesman—an 
interesting bundle of facts. To what address shall we mail them? 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Western Representative, Eastern Representatives 
1786 First Nat’l Bank Building, Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York 


P. S. The third edition of our well-known book, “Reaching the Farmer,” is 
just off the press. Do you want a copy 
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Vor, LXIX. 


NO MORE DIRECT COMMIS- 
SIONS TO ADVERTISERS. 


PRECEDENT ESTABLISHED BY PERIODI- 
CALS IN CASE OF STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY —LEADING MAGAZINES 
STAND FIRM IN REFUSAL TO CON- 
SIDER THE PROPOSITION—PUBLISH- 
ERS AND ADVERTISING AGENTS GIVE 
“ PRINTERS INK” THEIR OPINIONS 


When a big corporation—a tre- 
mendously large advertiser—ap- 
proached publishers a few months 
ago with the idea of placing its 
business direct and saving the 
commission, there was consider- 
able of a stir in the publication and 
agency fields. 

The eyes of the advertising 
world were focussed upon the 
magazine and newspaper  pub- 
lishers, and they keenly fe!t the 
close scrutiny to which they were 
subjected. 

Would they “stand pat” on the 
platform of “agency commissions 
for real agencies only”? 

Or would a way be found to 
evade the rule for the sake of get- 
ting the business? 

These questions have now been 
answered. 

The publishers have stood “pat.” 

All along the line they have re- 
fused to cut their rates by allow- 
ing the agent’s commission to an 
advertiser, and they have thus 
shown their incention of protecting 
the legitimate agency to the “last 
ditch.” 

Some idea of how tense the sit- 
uation has been may be formed 
when a publisher goes out of his 
way to write to agents a letter 
like the following : 

Fietp AND STR 
New York, oy ™30, 1909. 
Dear Sir: 


Through an absolute misunderstand- 
ing Field and Stream carried a _-Page 


NEW YORK, DecemMser 1, 


1909. No. 9. 


of the Standard Oil Company’s adver- 
tising in its November issue. 

We want you to know that while this 
number was on the press we notified 
F, L. Perine that we could not continue 
to carry this business on any other 
basis than our regular card rates. 

You will kindly note that this Stand- 
ard Oil advertising does not appear in 
our December issue and we want it 
understood that we are not carrying or 
will not carry this business under any 
consideration at less than our regular 
card rates unless placed through a 


recognized agency. 

We want you to know the stand we 

are taking in this mtter 
E. 


. WARNER, 
Publisher. 


As a matter of fact this letter is 
the keynote of the publishers’ atti- 
tude. According to. all the evi- 
dence, they are firmly refusing 
even to consider the corporafion’s 
proposition, and it is said that 
there has not been a single break 
in the ranks of the leading period- 
icals. The general feeling, as in- 
dicated to Printers’ INK by a 
dozen of the most prominent pub- 
lishers, is one of optimism—that 
everything will be straightened 
out-in a way that will strengthen 
the relations of advertiser, agent 
and publisher. In fact, it is held 
by some of them that the matter 
of allowing direct commissions has 
been removed from the list of live 
questions. Herbert S. Houston, of 
Doubleday, Page & Co., puts it this 
way: 

“The point in regard to adver- 
tisers, however large, getting the 
commission direct is one, I con- 
fess, that seems to me to be set- 
tled —at least, so far as the im- 
portant magazines of the country 
are concerned. Doubtless every 
one in the advertising field knows 
that the Standard Oil Company, 
for a number of months, has been 
endeavoring to secure the com- 
mission direct, and I think prac- 
tically every one knows that not 
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a single periodical of standing has 
granted the commission direct; 

am informed that the daily news- 
papers of the country have taken 
identically the same stand. Surely, 
if so important an advertiser as 
the Standard Oil Company cannot 
secure the commission direct, no 
other advertiser need apply in the 
expectation of success. This ques- 
tion is one that the Quoin Club, 
through its strong co-operative 
work, has virtually solved, as far 
as the magazines are concerned.” 


PUBLISHERS AND AGENTS’ BOTH 
CONCERNED. 


The periodical men are inclined 
to resent the imputation of pos- 
sible rate-cutting through direct 
commissions. R. C. Wilson, of 
the American Magazine, who feels 
very strongly on this subject, said 
to Printers’ INK: 

“Rate-cutting is a matter that 
concerns both publishers and ad- 
vertising agents. It is true that 
there are a very few advertisers 
who are now getting the benefit 
of the agent’s differential, but 
these contracts are relics of the 
past. Moreover, these same ad- 
vertisers, in cases where they can- 
not secure the commissions, are 
receiving back a large proportion 
thereof from some agent. The 
publisher is not the only one in- 
volved in the question of rate- 
cutting. I look forward to the 
time when the publisher’s rate 
will be the standard and only 
price of space. 

“Periodical publishers stopped 
extending recognition promiscu- 
ously to agents years ago. To- 
day, in order to obtain recogni- 
tion, an agent must have an ade- 
quate organization, must have 
enough capital to conduct his busi- 
ness, and must demonstrate his 
ability. The applicant is first given 
probationary recognition for one 
year, and if he fails to ‘make 
good’ he is promptly dropped.” 

F. E. Morrison, of Success, 
holds that there is at present less 
disposition on the part of both 
publishers and agents to cut rates 
than ever before. Further, that 
only weak publishers and weak 
agents now find it necessary to 
cut rates. 


“It may interest you to know,” 
continued Mr. Morrison, “that 
every advertisement carried in 
Success magazine is at full card 
rates, if the order was received 
direct; and at net agent’s rates if 
the order was received from an 
agency. We have never allowed 
an advertiser the agent’s commis- 
sion. We have declined consid- 
erable business because of the fact 
that it was ordered with the un- 
derstanding that agent’s commis- 
sion be allowed. It is our pur- 
pose to protect legitimate agen- 
cies who create business, and it 
is our belief that agencies so pro- 
tected should return the compli- 
ment.” 

NEWSPAPERS IN LINE 

That the newspapers also present 
an unusually well-organized front 
is unquestioned. The Publishers’ 
Association of -.ew York City and 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association have both refused 
recognition. Practically all the 


leading New York and Brooklyn 
newspapers, and at least 60 of the 
most substantial newspapers in the 


country, are known to have re- 
fused to accept Standard Oil copy 
on the direct commission basis. 
Many others throughout the coun- 
try are undoubtedly standing firm, 
as is evidenced by the fact that 
they are not running the copy. A 
comparatively small number are 
running the copy, it is true, but the 
showing is not representative. 

“Two or three years ago leading 
newspaper publishers decided not 
to grant any more direct commis- 
sions,” says Louis Wiley, manager 
of the New York Times, “and they 
are quite uniformly holding to this 
resolve, I believe. Quite likely, in 
time, even those few who have for 
years been getting commissions di- 
rect will place their business fike 
the rest. The commission is for 
services rendered by the recog- 
nized advertising agent, and the 
Times grants commissions to none 
else.” 

THE AGENTS’ VIEWPOINT. 

The advertising agents have, of 
course, been chiefly concerned in 
the attempt of the Standard Oil 
Company as an assault on the now 
established principle of agency 


now 
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recognition. Naturally and right- 
ly, they object to any concern se- 
curing the agent’s commission 
simply by effecting an advertising 
organization with a salaried em- 
ployee at its head. As was point- 
ed out to Printers’ Ink by ten of 
the leading agents of the United 
States, the distinguishing feature 
of the modern agency is service, 
and to the agencies as a whole is 
due the wonderful development of 
modern advertising. The principle 
involved is clearly set forth in 
the following statement given to 
Printers’ INK by George Batten, 
head of the George Batten Com- 


pany: 

“T think it is safe to say that 
over 90 per cent of the general ad- 
vertising being published in Amer- 
ican periodicals, outside of strictly 
local business, has been largely de- 
veloped and placed by the general 
advertising agents. ‘The profits of 
the business are not large. Often 
we work three or four or more 
years over a small account in de- 
veloping it into a large one, and 
then the advertiser suddenly be- 
comes imbued with the idea that 
he has learned something of the 
business himself, and that he could 
save part of our profit by hiring 
a so-called copy writer or half- 
baked advertising man to place his 
business for him and fight for 
agent’s net rates. For publishers 
to recognize such concerns by 
granting them commission is an 
endeavor to ‘carry water on both 
shoulders,’ and it has never been 
done yet to the comfort of either 
the carrier or the water, and such 
publishers generally defeat their 
own ends by so doing. 

“A man in my office recently 
said: ‘We have sacrificed $5,000 
by not allowing commission to the 
Standard Oil Company.’ I replied: 
‘You have sacrificed nothing and 
have gained in principle. To be 
successful your business must be 
conducted on lines of a well-de- 
fined policy, and there is no policy 
that you or anvone else has in- 
vented that will enable you to get 
all the business there is going. 
Your present line of policy seems 
to be that which secures most of 
it for you and occasions you the 
least amount of friction and trou- 


ble. Had you accepted this $5,000 
order, you might not have realized 
it, but it undoubtedly would have 
cost you several times $5,000 dur- 
ing the next few years.’” 


A PERMANENT PLATFORM. 


There is a general idea that in 
solving the present direct commis- 
sion problem a permanent plat- 
form is being laid down. O. HL 
Blackman, president of the Black- 
man-Ross Company, expresses it 
thus: 

“The present notable problem 
is one which puts publishers 
on trial as they never have 
been before. The correct solution 
of this problem will establish a 
precedent which will greatly fur- 
ther the interests of good advertis- 
ing principle. Under the circum- 
stances we believe every far-sight- 
ed agent will lend his utmost sup- 
port to those publishers who are 
standing by their guns and will 
mentally catalogue those who are 
trying to secure a selfish tempo- 
rary gain. The time will come in 
the near future when a certain 
number of the better class of 
agents will co-operate to strength- 
en the hands of the honest pub- 
lisher and to fight for better busi- 
ness principle in the advertising 
world. It is selfishness and mu- 
tual mistrust existing to-day 
among publishers and agents alike 
that makes progress toward better 
things difficult.” 


PRECEDENT ESTABLISHED, 


It seems likely that the Standard 
Oil Company episode, which has 
practically passed into history, will 
be about the last of its kind. In 
the face of the precedent estab- 
lished by the magazines—their ab- 
solute refusal to consider a direct 
commission proposition from one 
of the very largest advertisers in 
the world—it is scarcely probable 
that any other advertiser will ever 
have the temerity to make a simi- 
lar attempt. 

This means that the twin ques- 
tions of direct commissions and of 
agency recognition may be regard- 
ed, as Mr. Houston says, as “set- 
tled.” 

The only advertisers now get- 
ting any benefit from the agent’s 
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commission through employees 
acting as agents are a few who 
were accorded this privilege many 
years ago, before advertising had 
teached its present development. 
Their cases have been cited by the 
Standard Oil Company as an ar- 
gument in favor of its contention. 
But the fact is that these advertis- 
ers are not now admitted to all 
the periodicals on such a basis. 
Already several have declined to 
continue the arrangement, and 
Printers’ INK is informed by 
three prominent publishers that as 
rapidly as the contracts expire the 
leading periodicals will refuse to 
renew on the old basis. This ac- 
tion, while not concerted, is said 
to be general. In this way, and 
by refusing all new propositions 
of the same character, direct com- 
missions will gradually be totally 
eliminated. 

There can be no question that 
great progress has been made dur- 
ing the last few years on the rate 
question. Both publishers and ad- 
vertising agents are maintaining 
rates more firmly than ever be- 
fore and are working in greater 
harmony. 


COMMISSION BELONGS TO REAL 


AGENTS. 


One well-known publisher said 
that he and all his colleagues, al- 
most without exception, regarded 
the commission not merely as the 
agent’s privilege but as his right. 

“We're not only willing, but 
anxious, to pay a fair commis- 
sion,” he continued; “but we will 
pay it only to legitimate, respon- 
sible agents, and such agents we 
will protect to the extent of our 
power. Of course, in return for 
this, we expect the agents to pro- 
tect us in the matter of rates, and 
I am glad to say that I believe all 
the agencies of any importance are 
to-day according this protection.” 

It is generally recognized by 
publishers and advertisers that the 
advertising agent is more essen- 
tial now than at any_previous time 
in the history of advertising. This 
is due to the development of the 
service side of the agency, giving 
a far superior service at a much 
lower price than it is possible for 
advertisers to maintain individu- 


INK 


ally. Modern agency service, in. 
deed, is regarded as the greatest. 
factor in developing small ac. 
counts into large ones, and no 
agency which gives its clients such 
service can afford to relinquish 
any of its financial dues by split- 
ting commissions or cutting rates 
in any way. 
CLARIFYING EFFECT. 

To summarize the situation, it is 
pointed out that the most impor- 
tant effect of the latest direct com- 
mission proposition has been, to 
clarify the advertising atmosphere 
generally. It has lined up the 
publishers solidly against the di- 
rect commission principle and has 
placed them on record; it has 
strengthened the agencies in their 
often-expressed desire to abolish 
rate-cutting in all forms; and it 
has brought publishers and agents 
still closer together. 

von 

ANOTHER LETTER EXHIBIT. 


THe American MutticraPH Sates Co. 
Crevetann, O., Nov. 23, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The subject of circular letters in the 
recent numbers of Printers’ INK has 
interested me, and I fully agree with 
you that some of the letters being used 
to-day by allegedly intelligent business 
men are ridiculous. Take the enclosed 
letter as an example, with a special 
reference to the words which I have 


underlined. 
E. A. RussELt, 
Gen, Sales Mgr. 


Bryan PRINTING CoMPANY. 

CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 19, 1909. 
The American Multigraph Co, 
Peace be unto you:— 

When_we wrote you about our Ad- 
vertect Department, we failed to men- 
tion our Art Department. We wish to 
loud pedal this also. 

Our artists three are inspired—noth- 
ing supernatural, mind you, but super- 
latively natural—such is.true art. Cover 
designs and layouts for your booklet or 
catalogue may be exquisitely beautiful 
or they may be punk, : 

Which will The American Multigraph 
Company have? Of course ’twould be 
just like you to ask for the latter ’cause 
we don’t carry that kind. 

But if you should know of any one 
who would like to have some really 
beautiful designs, would you please 
“Tell size and color of putty?” 

Thank you, 
Tue Bayan Printine Co. 
oo 


Orders for the advertising of the In- 
surance Company of North America are 
being sent to magazines and motoring 
publications direct. 
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—— 


Some Facts Which Every 

American Advertiser 

Should Know About the 

Great Canadian Market 
IV. 


The vast majority of the 1,450,000 French- 
Canadians of Montreal and Quebec Province 
not only speak F'rench exclusively, but their 
churches, schools, courts, literature, theatres 
and newspapers are French. 











It's just as foolish to try to convince this big purchasing 
population of the superiority of your goods in Anglo- 
Saxon as it would be to try it on the Chinese or the Turks. 
To win the trade of the French-Canadian it’s absolutely 
necessary that you talk to him in the French language. 


La Patric 


is the home newspaper of the French-Canadians in Mon- 
treal and Quebec Province. Not only is*it printed in 
their language, but it also follows their customs and re- 
flects their patriotic sentiments. Its readers comprise 
the most intelligent, most prosperous, most progressive 
class of people in the world, and by them LA PATRIE 
is regarded as part and parcel of their life. 


LA PATRIE is a time-tested advertising medium, and 
its firmest friends are the advertisers who have used it 
longest. 

Proof of the advertising value of LA PATRIE will be 
sent to any advertiser on request. 











Za Patrie  Eareesen 
a 

a Patric anu 

MONTREAL, CANADA Marquette Building, Chicago 
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THREE-IN-ONE OIL CUTS 
DEALER’S PROFIT, IN- 
CREASES ADVERTISING. 


“CASHING IN” ON ADVERTISING EX- 
PENDITURE OF SOME YEARS—LARGER 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION THAN 
EVER—BIGGER VOLUME OF SALES AT 
SMALL PROFIT BACKED BY ADVER- 
TISING BETTER THAN LARGE PROFIT 
AND SLACK DEMAND, 


As Printers’ InK predicted 
some months ago, the Three-in- 
One Oil Company, New York, is 
now announcing its intention to 
increase the price to the retailer 
and “cash in” on its now firmly 
established advertising prestige. 
Beginning January Ist prices to 
retailers and jobbers will-be ad- 
vanced. Freight rates, higher cost 
of materials and other things, and 
the firm belief that the very large 
profit allowed to retailers at the 
beginning when advertising had 
not yet established a heavy de- 
mand, is no longer necessary. to 
move the goods, are the reasons 
given for the change. 

The trade papers are being used 
to tell this and also to announce 
that to give the dealer thorough 
good measure, despite the in- 
creased profit taking, a bigger ad- 
vertising appropriation than ever 
before made will begin. _ Bill- 
boards, newspapers, magazines 
and many other kinds of advertis- 
ing are to be used in greatly in- 
creased quantity. 

Ever since Three-in-One Oil has 
been put on the market it has 
granted afi unusually large profit 
(100 per cent) to dealers. This 
was considered sound policy be- 
cause it has greatly aided in get- 
ting distribution and in securing 
the advertising co-operation of 
dealers. To-day, however, with 
the strong demand built up 
through advertising it is not near- 
ly as hard to sell Three-in-One 
Oil as before, and manufacturing 
conditions, as well as mere fair- 
ness to the advertiser who has in- 
vested his money for some years 
in the creation of good-will, makes 
it both advisable and possible to 
reap greater investment returns by 
reduced profit. 


This occurrence is of general 
significance in showing other na- 
tional advertisers that, while they 
owe it to dealers whom they ask 
to help establish demand to give 
generous profit, it is, nevertheless, 
something for adyertisers to look 
forward to the time when it will 
be advantageous, both to dealer 
and manufacturer, to reduce the 
profit to normal, and concentrate 
upon advertising to increase de- 
mand. The healthy, mutually ben- 
eficial result of advertising is the 
increase of volume of sales. It 
should be the single ambition of 
both manufacturer and dealer to 
sell more volume of goods at a 
diminishing scale of profit and an 
increasing scale of advertising ex- 
penditure. 

———~+o+—___ 

The advertising agency department 
of the Boston News Bureau is placing 
a orig 4 ad in all the Boston dailies 
for the Boston Elevated Railroad Com- 
pany. 

_ The advertisement shows a complete 
diagram of the new Washington street 
tunnel with full explanations as to 
transfer privileges, etc., the locations of 
exits and entrances, and their distance, 


in yards, from the points of interest 
and business houses in their vicinity. 


Robert M. VanArsdale, proprietor of 
the American Engineering and Railroad 
— New York, died November 
23rd. 


Mark A. Selsor, advertising manager 
of the Scientific American, and for 
many years with the Review of Reviews, 
has purchased an interest in the Cur- 
rent Literature Publishing Company and 
assumes the advertising management of 
Current Literature December Ist. 


~ Alabastine appropriates $150,000 for 


advertising. 


The Anti-Kalsomine Company, Grand 
Rapids, whose product is alabastine, h1s 
again closed an advertising contract with 
the J. Walter Thompson Company. The 
concern has appropriated $150,000 for 
its advertising campaign during the next 
year, which is about the same as that 
which has been expended for several 
years. The same policy and the same 
mediums, in a general way, will be fol- 
lowed. 


Orders for the advertising of Disston’s 
Saws are going to an increased list of 
magazines through the Foley Agency. 


The Furniture Trade Publishers’ As- 
sociation is a new organization formed 
in Cincinnati. Henry Leiser, connected 
with the Furniture Worker, has been 
elected president. The secretary and 
treasurer is John Grouberg, of the Fur- 
niture Record, 
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LIFE’S AEROPLANE 


LIFE. appeared as the first magazine in the United 
States carrying a full-page Air Ship advertisement on No- 
vember 16th, and on November 19th, three days later, 
received the following unrequested letter: 


WYCKOFF, CHURCH & PARTRIDGE, 
Broadway and Fifty-sixth St. 
Aeronautical Department. 


Mr. Richardson, New York, Nov. 19, 1909. 
Advertising Manager, Life, 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Richardson: 

The page advertisement of Aeroplanes shows up finely and we are 
getting a lot of replies from it. 

I would like to have the cut used in the advertisement if you can 


let me have it. 
Very truly yours, 


Wycxorr, CHurcH & PARTRIDGE, 


Per C. Wm. Wurster, 
Aeronautical Department. 


Printers’ INK expressed surprise at such quick results but 
there’s a reason. 

With a proportionate circulation and advertising increase 
for 1909, undoubtedly not exceeded by any publication, LIFE 
is surprising others besides PrinTERS’ INK. 

1910 promises even larger growth and value. 

Facts in figure form from 


LIFE’S Adv, Manager—Ggorce B. Ricwarvson, 17 West 81st Street, New York. 
B. F. Provanpre, Western Manager, 1204 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Purchasing Agent 
for the Home 


is not the mere day-to-day spender. She 





directs an intelligent and systematic ex- 


penditure. She buys not the cheapest, but 


the best. She buys not in the smallest 
quantities, but in the most advantageous 
amounts. These women influence the 
trade of other buyers. The consistent 
editorial character of this magazine has 
placed it in the homes of 300,000 such 
purchasing agents. There is no waste to 


this circulation. 


Present rate, $300 a page 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
GAZINE 


The Phalps Pubkidhing Gompat 
Now York « Sponge Mon Chicago 





























SWISS GOVERN- 


THE 
MENT IS ADVERTISING 
ITS COUNTRY HERE. 


HOW 





NEWSPAPERS USED 


LARGE LIST OF 
WINTER AMONG THE ALPS MADE 
POPULAR, ALL OVER THE WORLD, BY 


ADVERTISING — CO-OPERATIVE 
SCHEME OF POSITION WITH INDI- 
VIDUAL HOTELS — SYSTEMATIC 
WATCH OF RESULTS— HINT OF 
FOREIGN BUSINESS TO BE SECURED. 


That Switzerland leads the 
world in government administra- 
tion needs no better proof than 
the fact that it is the one govern- 
ment in the world which is spend- 
ing a large advertising appropria- 
tion in many parts of the globe. 

Quietly, but effectively, the 
Swiss Government is engaged in 
building up, through the use of 
magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising and printed matter, an ap- 
preciation of Swiss resorts that is 
laying the foundation for greater 
prosperity for the little but ener- 
getic Alpine republic. 

The Swiss Government owns 
most of the chief railways in 
Switzerland. When it acquired 
the Jura Simp!on railroad in 1903 
it acquired the information bureau 
which that railway had maintained 
in London. Up to that time all 
that could be called advertising of 
Swiss resorts had been 
done by private rail- 
-way companies, hotel- 
keepers and resort so- 
cieties. 

Faced with the ne- 
cessity of developing 
trafic for the railways 
and realizing the vital 
part which tourists 
from all over the world 
have in making the na- 
tion prosperous, the 
Government at once de- 
cided to adopt the most 
Progressive promotion 
methods based on a 
carefully drawn up sys- 
tem of co- -operation. It 
set about uniting with 
all the Swiss propa- 
ganda societies through 
the general association, 
and with the hotel- 
keepers through their 
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association. ‘The State being. a 
central and authoritative body, 
representing all Swiss citizens, 
thus making a perfect community 
of interest, it was possible to 
take progressive steps through the 
cseation of a special department 
known as the Publicity Service, 
An Advisory Commission com- 
posed of representatives of the 
Government and private ,railroads, 
hotelkeepers and the Swiss socie- 
ties, was specially appointed. 

The London office had so quick- 
ly shown the vital nature of pub- 
licity work abroad in inducing 
tourists to go to Switzerland, that 
soon similar offices were opened 
in Paris and Berlin. These offices 
also immediately demonstrated 
their value, and it was not long 
before the proposal to open an 
American office was looked upon 
with much favor. Hedley P. Som- 
ner, of the London office, was 
commissioned to come here and 
see what he could do. He came 
here about two years ago, se- 
lected a Fifth avenue location, 
and fitted it, up with an eye 
to Swiss atmosphere. The wood- 
work was copied after the famous 
Swiss National Museum, and there 
were striking photographs, paint- 
ings, etc., showing typical Swiss 
scenes in various parts of the 
country. A touch of railroad at- 
mosphere was ingen- 
iously brought in by 
means of an electrolier 
of railroad lanterns. 
Various interesting dec- 
orative contributions 
from the individual 
Swiss Cantons are 
shown and a full ar- 
mory of booklets, fold- 
ers, hotel information, 
maps, etc., is kept. 

Strange as it may 
seem, however, no tick- 
ets are sold, even 
though the office is 
supposed to represenc 
the Swiss Federal Rail- 
way. The reason given 
for this is that an air 
of absolute impart’ality 
must be preserved in 
the service of the Bu- 
reau in order to. gain 
the inquirer’s confidence. 


a 
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Last year a campaign of adver- 
tising was tried out in an unusu- 
ally astute manner, resulting in the 
most undoubted evidence of in- 
creased tourist business. ,Double- 
column and half-page ads in the 
principal daily and Sunday news- 
papers of New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, were used. Country Life 
in America, the Travel Magazine 
and Town and Country were the 
magazines used, in addition. 

Most careful tabulation of re- 
sults was kept, both of inquiries 
and of the tourists who actually 
went to Switzerland, by means of 
the prompt co-operation of Swiss 
societies. It is possible for the 
foreign offices to tell not only ex- 
actly whether the number of tour- 
ists from any country is gaining 
or falling off, but also whether the 
length of their stay is increasing 
or decreasing. 

Mr. Somner has complete statis- 
tics covering the number of inqui- 
ries received from every city, to- 
gether with data showing the num- 
ber of suburban or surrounding 
points from which the inquiries 
originate. This gives two checks 
upon newspapers, for it not only 
tells the number of inquiries se- 
cured, but their location as well, 
which is considered highly impor- 
tant for the reason that every 
tourist who comes back from 
Switzerland is a living advertise- 
ment for the country, and it is 
good business to secure tourists 
from as many individual locations 
as possible. 

Mr. Somner receives monthly 
reports from Swiss resorts, thus 
keeping him in close touch with 
the working effectiveness of his 
advertising. The 1909 advertising 
campaign, which was enlarged to 
cover in addition Springfield, Cin- 
cinnati, Toronto, New Haven, De- 
troit, Ottawa, Hamilton, Montreal, 
St. Louis, Louisville, Hartford, 
Providence, resulted in a 33 per 
cent increase, while with the help 
of the statistics compiled from the 
1908 campaign in selecting me- 
diums, the number of cities and 
villages from which the inquiries 
originated was increased from 699 
to 1,366 


The effectiveness in general of 
the promotion efforts will be seen 
in the fact that from 16,518 Amer. 
ican tourists who visited Lucerne 
in 1905 the total has risen in 1900 
to 20,628. At this resort the 
Americans numbered 10 per cent 
of the total number of tourists, 

By far the most striking eyi- 
dence of the power of advertising, 
however, lies in the fact that the 
Publicity Service has been able not 
only to increase the stay of the 
average tourist, but has made 
winter in Switzerland as popular, 
or more so, than summer. Years 
ago the Swiss hotelkeeper shut 





MAGAZINE AD TO BOOM WINTER. 


down his place when winter came 
on, scarcely dreaming that it was 
possible to get winter tourists. 

At the time it was first proposed 
to boom winter in Switzerland Eu- 
ropean competitors laughed, be- 
lieving it impossible for snow and 
ice to successfully compeie with 
the warmer climate of the recog- 
nized resorts. But the plan was 
not entered into haphazardly. The 
resorts were induced to_ install 
steam heat in their hotels and 
make them winter-cosy. 

Some London billboards were 
first used, picturing the delights of 
Swiss winter sunshine and win- 
ter sports, with the result that 
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English society now literally 
moves over to Switzerland about 
the month of December. Thus a 
new season, doubling the old sea- 
son, has been provided for Swiss 
hotelkeepers by their country’s 
progressive advertising policy, and 
it may well be imagined that praise 
is lavishly bestowed upon the keen 
work of those concerned for the 
direct financial interest of the peo- 
ple. Many resorts now find that 
the dull season has actually shifted 
to summer now! 

Even the canny Scotsmen have 
been won over. The Publicity 
Service was able to persuade the 
Scotsmen that they could play 
their favorite winter game with 
“curling stones” much better in 
Switzerland than in Scotland, and 
now all the big events in that game 
take place on Swiss ground, with 
special trains to take them there. 

In America the campaign for 
winter tourists is vigorously kept 
up and a handsome special booklet 
has been issued full of alluring 
pictures of Swiss winter glory. 
This booklet is one of a battery of 
four or more which are used upon 
inquiries, which are very persist- 
ently followed up. The insertions 
in the newspapers are so arranged 
that a double-column ad appears 
every day in the cities in which 
the campaign is running. Every 
fourteen days a half-page is run. 

Another most interesting scheme 
being worked by the Swiss adver- 
tising in this country is of a co- 
operative nature with the Swiss re- 
sorts. Every time one of the lar- 
ger ads appears in American 
newspapers, a score or more of 
Swiss hotelkeepers place small ads 
in a group alongside of the large 
ad, and thus get the double benefit 
of their own and the Federal Rail- 
way advertising. The Dorland 
Agency, Atlantic City, which han- 
dies the Swiss Federal advertis- 
ing, also handles the Swiss hotel 
advertising, and the orders for 
both go out at the same time. 

Mr. Somner is an enthusiast on 
the subject of advertising, and ex- 
pects to enlarge his campaign in 
1910 in keeping with the promising 
returns of the last two years. He 
is not content with mere surface 
advertising methods, and has just 


started on a tour of the country to 
examine mediums and circulation, 
on their own ground, to be more 
familiar with the tools by means 
of which he hopes to do still big- 
ger things. He has a hint to give 
to American publications, by the 
way. “I do not believe that 
American newspapers and maga- 
zines realize the possible business 
to be secured abroad for resorts, 
etc. They are most keenly alive 
to the need for advertising in 
America, and are ready to talk 
circulation and quality and place 
their business.” 
at Op 
BACKWARD, TURN BACKWARD, 
O TIME, IN THY FLIGHT. 


St. Louis, Nov. 12, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have neglected to send in the price 
of a year’s subscription to Printers’ 
Ink, and now, after looking through 
the issue of November 8rd, I am ve 
sorry that I have not been reading it 
every week. 

Will it be possible for you to date 
my subscription back to the 1st of Sep- 
tember or October? In any case, 
want the November 3d number. : 

I was once on your books, and wish 
that my renewals had been solicited 
by you. 


Fepeealy yours 


Joun GULLY Coxe. 
ed 


WANTS PRINTING PRESSES. 


Roserts Pouttry Farm. 
Satem, Micu., Nov, 21, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: ae 
If your paper contains advertising of 
printing presses will you kindly mail me 


a sample copy. 
F. W. Roserts. 
————+o>—___——_ 


W. N. Bayless, Jr., 
his position as advertising manager of 
the Conklin Pen Mfg. Company, To- 
ledo, O., to accept an offer from the 
Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. Bayless was for- 
merly of Detroit and is well known 
among the fraternity of that advertis- 
ing stronghold, having been connect 
with the two. principal advertising 
agencies there for a number of years. 
He was the chief factor in forming 
the new Toledo Advertising Club that 
has just started. 

——+o>—__—_— 


L. C. Page & Co, are sending out 
orders on the advertising of their holi- 
day books through the Morse Agency 
in New York. High-grade magazines 
are used. 


has_ resigned 


Papers in cities where they have re 
resentation are being used by the 
Revere Rubber Company. Orders go 
out direct through their own advertising 
department. 
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Begin the New Year Righ 


By Trying Space in 


New Year’s COMFORT for January 


The title page of which reproduced in miniature above is suggestive of that day of good 
resolutions and annual regrets for past errors. Those who have been and still are 
crowding COMFORT’S advertising columns to the limit with their advertisements 
have no regrets on that score to cloud the closing hours of the present year 


Ninety per cent. of COMFORT’S ads are keyed. 


THE HEYED-AD. MAN STAYS 
BECAUSE COMFORT PAYS 

Housed by inclement weather, our readers in a million and a quarter homes 

will while away the long winter evenings reading and discussing their interesting 


January COMFORT, ‘ads and all. 
New Year’s COMFORT 


will bring its advertisers new customers and new business from its 
Multitude of New Subscribers 
Forms close Dec. 15. Send through any reliable agency or apply direct to 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiren Bldg. W.H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. Chicago Office: 1695 Marquette Bide. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative AUGUSTA, MAINE FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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THE POOR SELLING CO-OP- 
ERATION OF THE RE- 
TAILER. 


CHICAGO RETAILING CONDITIONS EVI- 
DENTLY SUFFER FROM SAME CON- 
DITIONS AS NEW YORK CITY AND 
ELSEWHERE—SPECIAL SALES OF 
ADVERTISED LINES WITH ONLY A 
FEW ODD SIZES—RETAILERS’ OWN 
BRANDS—OVER-MUCH SALESMAN- 
SHIP—THE VALUE OF THE DEAL- 
ER’S SUGGESTIONS. 

{Eprtortat Note.—This is the third 
article of a series which gives the retail 
buying experiences of a consumer and 
criticisms of the retail policies and 
store services of some retailers. These 
articles are a part of a campaign now 
being conducted by Printers’ Ink for 
better retail service to secure greater 
sales for advertisers. ] 


By Blanche Radbury. 

A large State street store, some 
time ago, advertised a special sale 
of the Munsing underwear. 1 
went downtown early the next 
morning just to take advantage of 
the sale, as “underwear weather” 
was coming soon. 


I asked for an average size. The 
clerk said they had only sizes 32 


and 40 on sale! In other words, 
only extra small and extra large 
sizes were included. The most 
common medium sizes were not 
on sale, although the ad had glow- 
ingly told of the “special sale in 
Munsing underwear”’—not men- 
tioning any sizes and leaving the 
reader naturally to infer that all 
sizes were being sold. I went 
away from that counter quite an- 
gry, and feeling that I had been 
“sold” truly, as I had made a spe- 
cial trip downtown only to find 
that an ad from a large, first-class 
store had wilfully misrepresented 
its merchandise to me. If I re- 
call correctly that store does not 
regularly handle Munsing under- 
wear, and simply made capital out 
of the Munsing reputation. It has 
certainly not increased my respect 
for either Munsing or the retailer. 

One of the worst of all abuses 
I ever struck in all Chicago was 
that perpetrated by a big store. 
My friend and myself, both saw 
an advertisement in the papers 
telling of a special price on 
Fownes’ gloves. The ad said the 
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quantity was limited, but when I 
went down at 9 o’clock I saw no 
gloves and was told they had all 
been sold out. Turning about in 
the store, I met my friend, who 
said she had gotten in at ten min- 
utes past eight, and even then 
they had been “sold but.” In the 
store’s lunchroom we met still an- 
other friend, who had come all 
the way in from Evanston on an 
early train and was there a few 
minutes after the store opened, 
She was indignant and declared 
that she believed they never did 
have any Fownes gloves, and that 
she had suspicions that it was one 
of the stock tricks of the store to 
advertise something they didn’t 
have. 

It may have been that the very 
few they offered were sold. to 
clerks, who usually get the first 
hours to shop. This is another 
evil which shoppers encounter fre- 
quently—the best bargains have 
been snapped up by sales people, 
no matter how early you arrive. 
Why can’t stores make a rule not 
to allow sales people to buy spe- 
cial-priced goods? They get a dis- 
count: why should they spoil the 
special sales for customers? It 


-seems absurd that stores don’t see 


this. 

I wonder if it would be perti- 
nent to remark right here that 
I have lost sympathy with these 
special sales of well-known brands 
of goods, at a cent or so below 
price? I find that many Chicago 
stores, at least, offer ‘you “sec- 
onds” or soiled goods very fre- 
quently when they advertise stand- 
ard advertised brands at reduced 
prices. I’d rather pay regular prices 
and be sure of what I’m getting. 

I recently visited a bride who 
joyfully showed me her outfit of 
kitchen utensils. 

“Tsn’t this a beauty of an en- 
amel pan?” she exclaimed. 

“What do you use it for?” I 
asked from out of some years’ 
cooking experience. 

“Oh, I don’t know. It looked so 
nice, and the clerk thought it 
would come in very handy.” 

“Why didn’t you get a soup ket- 
tle with a copper bottom?” I 
asked. “It would wear so much 
better,” I remarked. 
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“Oh, do they come that way? 
[ just asked for a soup kettle and 
told the clerk to give me the kind 
I’d need, and he showed me only 
this kind!” 

‘Tt would not be fair to blame 
all the ignorance of my little bride 
upon the clerk who waited on her; 
but it is only too true that clerks 
are too seldom able to assist the 
customer in her choice, or help 
her to a better knowledge of what 
she wants, as they should do. 
They are in a position to know— 
why don’t they know? 

So often the customer knows 
she wants something, but she does 
not know what would wear best, 
look best, or suit her purpose most 
effectively. She picks out one of 
a tower of saucepans and asks the 
clerk if this would be the best 
for putting up fruit in. The clerk 
says “Yes,” when really she should 
know that in her stock there is an 
enamel-lined saucepan which 
would be far better for the pur- 
pose. I have so often fervently 
wished someone in a store would 
help me intelligently solve buying 
problems which were very real and 
important, but which I had to 
solve practically alone. 

I remember that I went into Man- 
del’s one day in search of a “sofa- 
bed.” I had never bought one, or 
seen how they collapsed, etc. 
knew one advertised make, but I 
could not find where it was sold, 
and I needed one at once. I only 
knew I had a certain size space in 
a room where I wished to put one 
of them that would fold into the 
smallest space. 

I told the clerk what I wanted, 
and the first thing she brought 
out was a folding cot. I told her 
that wasn’t what I wanted at all, 
so she got out more kinds of fold- 
ing devices which were far from 
filling my requirements. I did not 
seem to be able to make her see 
my needs, or have her help me 
get something of which I had 
only a general idea. Yet a good 
salesman should have grasped my 
needs, and known what to give 
me, even though I didn’t know 
much about the subject myself. 
In another department. later, I 
myself dug up the thing which 
came nearest to what I wanted. 


There used to be a time when 
a dealer’s reputation and personal. 
ity meant more to me than it does 
now. But to-day, in this big wide- 
stretching city, when both myself 
and dealers move to other neigh- 
borhoods every few years, I do 
not always find my confidence in 
any retailer reaching a very high 
mark. I rather incline to trade 
on the reputation of the branded 
goods he sells. It is a little better 
with downtown shops and depart- 
ment stores, because they are more 
permanent, and therefore can be 
held to account better. It is the 
stability which seems to secure my 
greatest confidence —stability of 
store policy, advertising method, 
or Stability of quality. I think this 
stability is what makes the contin- 
uous magazine advertiser get such 
a hold on people—I seem to feel 
that Uneeda Biscuit or Baker's 
Chocolate, etc., is like a national 
institution or a bank. It’s sucha 
relief to know that nothing has 
happened last night which will 
compel you to investigate all over 
again what is a fine cracker or a 
fine chocolate! ° 

I have often wished that there 
was a store like one I used to 
know in a small city not many 
miles down in Illinois. The man 
who ran it was on a personal foot- 
ing with all. his customers for sev- 
eral generations. He had sugges- 
tions for the humblest shopper 
who came to him perplexed to 
know what to buy, and his mem- 
ory for your tastes and needs was 
amazing. He was a great sales- 
man—you always learned of things 
you needed. or wanted through 
him, but the purely sales side was 
not apparent. It was all on a most 
agreeable, interested basis of help- 
ing you. How I wish this spirit 
were cultivated more by the stores 
that line State street like so many 
clumsily concealed traps to snap 
greedily at your pocketbook at the 
first chance you give them, ren- 
dering back as little as possible. 

The other day I saw a Roths- 
child advertisement of a lady’s suit 
at $15.08. It was described as a 
suit made of the finest diagonal 
cloth, finest quality  satin-lined, 
strictly man-tailored, faultless in 
finish. When I read the ad I said 
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to myself, “It is simply impossible 
for 4 suit costing $15.98 to fulfill 
those conditions.” However, I 
went down to see it, and I found 
just what I expected—that it was 
not altogether what the advertis- 
ing had led me to believe. 

There is far too much “fine 
writing” and exaggeration in the 
advertisements of retailers, The 
ads describe excessive superiority 
which the accompanying price 
could not possibly allow the goods 
to possess. Why describe a suit 
as having the best satin, finest 
quality, etc, when every sensible 
woman knows the “best” and 
“fnest’—which to most people 
means Skinner’s—cannot be found 
in a suit of that low price? 

I also saw hats advertised at 
Mandel’s for $4.75, which were 
pictured as models of style, finest 
materials, etc., but which, when I 
looked at them, seemed to me to 
have been trimmed by an old 
maids’ convention. 

I do not see why merchants do 
not cultivate more restraint. Al- 
most everything you try on “fits”; 
everything “works fine” or “wears 
like iron.” Clerks and proprietors 
alike are affected with an opti- 
mism that is like a huge, impartial 
blanket that covers everything. 
Marshall Field’s is as bad as the 
rest of the Chicago stores. It holds 
good in shoes, or cloaks and suits, 
yes, even in hats. If you used no 
pains and judgment yourself, get- 
ting a fit or a becoming style would 
be simply a matter of the first 
thing put on you, or pretty near- 
ly that. 

I am certain that this is very 
poor store policy, if my feelings 
in the matter are worth anything. 
Thousands of women go about. 
looking like gawks because sales 
people tell them things are all 
right when they aren’t. Sooner or 
later people become aware of this, 
and the merchant who has some 
conscientious restraint and takes 
intelligent care in giving custom- 
ers the right thing gets the most 
trade.’ What an actual spurt of 
respect you have for a dealer who 
says, “I don’t think this is just 
what you need.” You have a feel- 
ing like that of finding a friend 
in an enemy’s country. The man 
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An 
Extraordinary 
Tribute to 
Power 


Never before has a’ wo- 
man’s magazine received 
such a tremendous amount 
of newspaper comment as 
did the 


December 
Number 


Ladies 
World 


Hundreds of columns of 
editorial, telegraphic and 
paragraphic matter were 
given in the leading papers 
of the country in recognition 
of Supreme Court Justice 
Brewer’s declaration in 
favor of Woman Suffrage. 
This article appeared ex- 
clusively in The Ladies’ 
W orld. 

Thus month after month 
sees The Ladies’ World 
“striking twelve” in the dif- 
ferent phases of progress. 
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who says it to you can sell you 
anything as long as he maintains 
the attitude of intelligent interest 
in your Own special requirements, 

It is absurd for many dealers 
to try to claim that customers re- 
pose great confidence in their 
judgment of goods, as long as they 
fall down so often in giving the 
benefit of this judgment to the cus- 
tomer. I am eager to find dealers 
on whose judgment I can rely, but 
I am having almost as hard a 
time as Diogenes to find one mer- 
chant in each line whose purchas- 
ing help is valuable. I have no 
doubt the great growth of the de- 
partment stores has been helped by 
the indifference of most people to 
the retailers, yet everything is in 
favor of getting the best service 
from the individual dealer. 

I was shopping at Carson, 
Pirie, Scott’s this summer and 
wanted to buy an ice-cream freez- 
er. I didn’t know the first thing 
about them, except what I had 
read about the White Mountain 
one. As I expected, I couldn’t 
get it, so unless I wanted a long 
search to get the one whose adver- 
tising had influenced me, I would 
-have to take another make. I 
could not, with all the energy in 
me, get the clerk to give me a 
single idea about the relative mer- 
its of the freezers carried, except 
price. It was firmly rooted in that 
clerk’s head that price told the 
whole story of difference, but I 
wasn’t satisfied to use such a 
means of comparison. When hard 
pressed the clerk did discover a 
“nicer-looking tub” on the higher- 
priced one, but I merely smiled. I 
could see that the mechanism was 
slightly different on some of them, 
but why it was different I couldn’t 
fathom. I left, afraid to buy so 
completely in the dark. To this 
ry don’t own a freezer, because 
I don’t know how I should choose 
one, and nobody seems to help me! 

I had a funny experience buying 
a tie for my father in one of the 
“classy” men’s furnishing stores 
downtown. It was early in the 
day and but one or two others 
were there. The store literally 
scintillated, and every clerk was 
alert, the proprietor looking on 
with the keen eye of a pointer in 


sight of game. In this shop all the 
usual retailing difficulties were re. 
versed. I felt exactly like g 
“quarry” being treed. 

With great skill the clerk showed 
me his highest-priced goods, and 
as I vetoed one after another se. 
lection he began to get fussed, | 
could see his employer frowning 
at him from the back of the store, 
and when I finally expressed dis. 
satisfaction and called for a lower. 
priced assortment, the proprietor 
himself came forward. I could al- 
most hear him resolving to make 
it a $1 sale instead of a 50-cent 
sale in spite of the clerk, who 
(from the proprietor’s standpoint) 
had “fallen down.” 

But even though J was amused 
at this tactical play, it irritated me, 
for anyone with half an eye or an 
ear could see and hear that the 
“clever” sales game was _ being 
played all from the store’s side. | 
had to play my game as best I 
could. My ideas about color ‘and 
harmony and shape were politely 
listened to, but stupidly inter- 
preted or ignored. I finally bought, 
but also took away a prejudice. 

Too smart salesmanship is just 
as bad as none at all. I was buy- 
ing a standard brand of ready- 
made paint at The Fair last spring 
and the clerk rattled off such a 
sing-song story of plausible-sound- 
ing arguments that I thought I 
had struck an unusual sales-per- 
son. But on getting the paint 
home the printed directions di- 
rectly contradicted the clever sales- 
person! She had glibly talked of 
what she didn’t know anything 
about. 


———__+ 0+ 


THE BRAND OF NERVE THAT 
WINS OUT. 


Every Woman’s Macazine, 

“The Magazine for Every Woman.” 

Ew York, Nov. 22, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I enclose check for $76.00 in payment 
of our advertisement in Printers’ Inx, 
your issue of November 10, 1909. 

_ This is the first check I have drawn 
since m connection with Every Wo- 
man’s Magazine. 

It shows my faith in advertising, 
that the first money we spend is spent 
for advertising. , telieve if it were 
all the money we had, we would spend 
it for advertising. 

Joun H. Waicnt. 
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She—Bless Her Heart 


The woman on the farm. 


She it is who superintends the actual home management, over- 
sees the cooking and plans the family household expenditure. 


She it is who encourages the men to greater achievement and 

suggests the purchase of labor-saving devices which‘ double the 

farmer’s efficiency. 

She it is who, once interested in a product, leaves no stone un- 
- turned until she actually possesses or interests her local dealer 

in obtaining it. 

She it is who is just as susceptible to trade-marked and general 

advertising as is the city woman. The difference lies in her 

greater purchasing power. 

She it is who has more money to spend, more time to spend it, 

and is more forcibly impressed by what she reads. 


The Farmer’s Wife 


The Largest Farm Paper for Women 


goes into 150,000 prosperous Middle West farm homes—covering a 
section which represents the major part of the wealth of this country, 
a section which every progressive manufacturer is trying to control. 
Each family represents practically seven persons, all interested in the 
same pursuits and|building for the same ends. No waste, news-stand 
or give-away circulation—every subscriber an interested, progressive, 
sensible woman who takes the paper because she is interested in its 
contents. 


Our Home Club Health and Beauty Notes 

School and Home Dept. Flowers 

Table Talk Fancy Work 

Fashions Our Young Folks 

Editorials Puzzle Department 

Music Poultry Department 

Fiction Dairy Department 
(Copyright Stories) Home Building Dept. 


Interesting data about the conditions in the Middle West 
is at your disposal. Address either 


WEBB PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


GEO. W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Western Representative, Eastern representatives, 
1736 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York. 
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Kicks and 





“ As one goes from John o” Groats to Land’s End one gets more kicks than 
halfpence.""—Old Saying. 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


Halfpence 

















There is need of some sort of in- 
quiry into the cause of death of 
many advertising accounts. I do 
not mean an obituary, nor even an 
epitaph. I mean a post-mortem. 
A diagnosis would be better, but a 
diagnosis is generally made while 
there is still some chance of sav- 
ing the patient’s life. 

The object of this inquiry would 
be, not to decide whether or not 
these advertising accounts are 
dead, but to decide what killed 
them. « 

When an advertising account 
suddenly ceases, the first inference 
is that the advertising did not 
pay; the second that the agent 
was no good. To these should be 
added at least two other thoughts, 
one being that the advertiser was 
no good, and another that his 
product was no good. 

It is frequently true that adver- 
tising fails to pay because it was 
not done in the right place nor in 
the right way. Frequently an 
agent offers nothing to make the 
account successful, but just as fre- 
quently advertising fails because 
the advertiser is not an advertiser, 

There is the advertiser who ex- 
pects a half-page advertisement in 
one magazine to keep his force 
working nights. There is the ad- 
vertiser who expects results be- 
fore the publications containing 
his advertising are out. But the 
greatest of these honorable corpses 
is the result of ‘an advertiser’s 
thinking that he can do what an- 
other advertiser has done in half 
the time and with half the appro- 
priation. 

The first man who starts to ad- 
vertise a new line of goods has 
the field to himself. He has only 
the silent competit'on of goods in 
his own line that are not adver- 
tised. He gets a very good start 
—so good a start that his competi- 
tor feels that he must do some- 
thing. The competitor figures with 


great caution the amount of 
money he can spend, which is con- 
siderably less than his competitor 
is spending. In a far shorter time 
than it took the first advertiser to 
gain the prestige and sales that he 
did, this other advertiser expects 
satisfactory results. Not getting 
them, he quits. He does not real- 
ize that it will probably take 
more money and more time for 
him to get as large results from 
advertising, other things being 
equal, as his competitor because 
he has to compete now with the 
competitor’s advertising as well 
as with the competitor’s goods. 

The unsuccessful advertiser fre- 
quently lacks courage—the cour- 
age of conviction, of belief in his 
goods and of belief in his adver- 
tising. He does not realize that 
there is no way for him to learn 
to swim without going near the 
water. He tries to cut off the 
dog’s tail and make it easy for the 
dog by cutting off an inch at a 
time. 

Agents are remiss in taking ac- 
counts which they know cannot 
succeed on the appropriation of- 
fered. 

* * * 

There was once a man who 
tried to josh Abraham Lincoln by 
asking him how long a man’s legs 
should be. Lincoln answered the 
fool according to his folly and 
said: “They should be long enough 
to reach the ground.” 

An advertiser’s appropriation 
should be large enough to accom- 
plish his purpose. If a man should 
get on board an Atlantic liner 
with only enough money to pay 
his fare half-way over, he would 
be in a pretty predicament shortly 
after the liner had passed Sable 
Is'and. The boat would refuse 
to carry him farther and he could 
not get off without serious dam- 
age and loss to himself. The ad- 
vertiser embarks on an advertis- 
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ing campaign without money 
enough to get through. He cannot 
go on and he cannot get off with- 
out loss. He gets off, takes his 
loss and insists that advertising 
does not pay. The advertising 
agent who handled the account 
and presumably struggled to get 
enough money to do a certain tan- 
gible, definite thing, bears the 
odium of having failed. 

It would be well to inquire into 
some of these premature deaths if 
it were not such a delicate sub- 
ject, if only to establish the fact 
that it is not always either the ad- 
vertising or the agent which is to 
blame. 

k * 


The mistakes of advertisers 
range all the way from timidity to 
obstinacy. The mistakes of agents 
range all the way from incompe- 
tency to wnscrupulousness, and 
somewhere between these four 
extremes lies the explanation of 
so-called failures in advertising. 
But it is not advertising that fails; 
it is the misapplication or inade- 
quacy of the advertising used that 
fails, and the great number of 
failures can be traced to that ad- 
vertiser who comes down cau- 
tiously to the advertising shore, 
dips one foot into the water, shiv- 
ers, draws it out and decides not 
to go into it any farther because 
the water is cold. He does not 
realize that the peaple out there 
by the buoy, where the water is 
deep, do not feel cold. The cold- 
ness is merely the contrast be- 
tween a slight touch of the ad- 
vertising water when all the rest 
of the body is immersed in the ob- 
scurity of non-advertising. The 
advertiser who believes that the 
water is warm, takes a running 
jump and lands in the middle of 
it, is more apt to attain an adver- 
tising equilibrium and a comfort- 
able temperature than the adver- 
tiser who feels cautiously and 
draws back. 

It is the old story of the man 
and the nettle which Aésop noticed 
and spoke about. If you fool with 
a nettle gingerly it stings you. If 
you grasp it firmly in the hand 
you can do so with impunity. 
Advertising poked at frequently 
stings. Advertising grasped be- 
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The trade that endures is the 
only kind that adds materially to 
your profits. In many places the 
struggle to keep trade is almost 
as expensive as the original cam- 
paign of introduction. 

The people of the towns, vil- 
smaller cities stand 


lages and 


longer by their favorites,—are less 


affected by every novel hurrah. 


Here’s a way to talk with econ- 


omy and effect in thousands of 
the right kind of homes in the 
right kind of It is 


THE UTICA 


territory. 


Nearly one hundred and forty thou- 
sand families located in that section, 
comprising interior New York, New 
England 
reached by its own boy agents and car- 
riers each Saturday, and THE SAT- 
URDAY GLOBE gets a thorough read- 
ing accorded few other publications, 

Think of the possibilities of inducing 
in this resultful 


and adjacent states, are 


a sales distribution 
territory with marked economy. 
Let us lay the facts and figures be- 


fore you. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives. 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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comes the instrument and servant 
of the advertiser. 

The advertiser should go before 
the court of public opinion just as 
he would go before a court of 
law. He thinks his cause is just, 
he selects his lawyer carefully, and 
he believes that he is going to win. 
He doesn’t always win, but he has 
done everything he can to win. 
But certainly the man who brings 
a suit, feeling all the time that 
his action is unjust and that his 
lawyer is incompetent, and that 
there is no such thing as equity 
anyhow, does not stand a very 
good chance of winning his case. 

oe 


The agent who makes a success 
of advertising has enough to con- 
tend with in his legitimate work— 
that is, in the correct diagnosis of 
his customer’s business and the 
right selection of the kind of me- 
diums that will be used, and the 
making of the sort of copy that 
will bring business. He _ has 
enough to contend with without 
also fighting the advertiser—fight- 
ing his timidity, or his parsimony, 
or his vanity, or his stupidity. 
When he has the difficulties of 
successful advertising on one side 
and the timorousness of the ad- 
vertiser on the other, he is be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea. 
He reminds one of the simple- 
minded but earnest young rector 
who wrote to his bishop: “My 
lord, I have a very hard time in 
my parish. I have to fight the 
world, the flesh, the devil and the 
Presbyterians.” Certainly this rec- 
tor ought to have the Presbyte- 
rians on his side; he has enough 
to fight with the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. 

The advertising agent ought to 
have the advertiser on his side. 
He has enough to fight anyway to 
make the account successful. 

Successful advertising is a splen- 
did piece of team-work between 
the advertiser and his agent, or 
the advertiser’s advertising man- 
ager and his agent. They are all 
pulling the same way. 


Very frequently the part of the 
advertising appropriation that is 
not spent is the only thing lacking 
to make advertising successful. 


You cannot knock down an apple 
that hangs just ten feet from the 
reach of your arm with a nine. 
foot pole. The last foot is neces. 
sary to make the whole pole yal. 
uable. Ten short sticks each a 
foot long are no better. 

One of the most noteworthy 
things about the big advertisers 
is that they are big advertisers, 
They realize that the country is 
large. They realize that it takes 
a certain amount of money to 
cover the country even in a very 
elementary way. They also real- 
ize that it takes more money to ad- 
vertise to-day than it did ten years 
ago or even five years ago, due to 
the increase in the growth of the 
country and to the increase in the 
number of advertisers in their own 
lines as well as in other lines. 

Advertising is more successful 
to-day than it has ever been, but 
it would not be more successful 
than it used to be if it were not 
done better than it was ten years 
ago. It is not only better, but 
there is more of it. An appropri- 
ation which would have answered 
ten years ago will not satisfy to- 
day. 

There are two things for the ad- 
vertiser to bear in mind. One is 
that he should have an appropria- 
tion large enough to accomplish a 
certain definite thing, and the other 
is that, having bought and paid for 
advertising service, he should use 
the service. He should select a 
good agent. Then he should give 
that agent a fair show. Any agent 
who is more interested in pleasing 
his customer than he is in making 
good for his customer is not a 
good agent. 

0 

An interesting joining of forces has 
been accomplished by the Wisconsin 
Daily League, composed of the pub- 
lishers of dailies in thirteen principal 
Wisconsin cities. Wisconsin, it is 
claimed, leads in yearly production of 
butter and: cheese, has greater water 
power, highest average yield in oats, 
barley and tobacco, leads in lumber and 
mill products and is an exceptionally 
prosperous state. 


A new state-wide Democratic news- 
vaper is to be started at El Reno, Okla., 
Toe ist, by Homer Bassford, of the 
St, Louis Times. Among those inter- 
ested are Norman E. Mack, Moses Wet- 
mere (one of Bryan’s wealthy backers) 
and M. L. Turner, a Senate aspirant. 
Capital stock is $250,000. 
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BRANCH STORES—THE AD- 
VERTISER’S FORCED SELF- 
PROTECTION. 


UNITED CIGAR STORES, WATERMAN 
PEN, SHOE MANUFACTURERS AND 
OTHER LARGE ADVERTISERS FORCED 
TO ESTABLISH THEIR OWN RETAIL 
QUTLETS IN ORDER TO GIVE CON- 
SUMERS THE KIND OF SERVICE 
THEY OUGHT TO HAVE, 


By Frank H, Holman. 


‘Every retailer who can see any 
distance ahead of him knows that 
the manufacturer’s chain of stores 
idea is a threat looming up on the 
retailing horizon with increasing 
force every year. 

It has not been published broad- 
cast, but it is a fact that the branch 
store idea has taken a remarkably 
strong step forwagd and is likely 
to grow to still bigger proportions. 
The idea is growing in fields it 
has never known before. Recently 
steps have been taken for the or- 
ganization of the “United Drug 
Consumers’ Company” for the es- 
tablishment of a chain of 200 drug- 
stores similar to the United Cigar 
Stores. Already there are several 
minor chains of drug stores in 
New York and other cities. There 
are now a number of syndicates 
of department stores in existence. 
The chains of candy stores are 
rapidly growing, and the Corn 
Products Company is reputed to 
be preparing to establish a coun- 
try-wide chain of them. 

The most conspicuous example 
of this store syndicate plan is, of 
course, the United Cigar Stores 
Company, which owns altogether 
in the United States over 500 
stores and expects before the pres- 
ent year is out to have 1,000 stores 
in Operation in this country. Its 
1908 gross business amounted to 
$20,000,000. It has recently opened 
ten combination stationery and ci- 
gar stores in New York City. 

_ The chains of shoe stores have 
in particular demonstrated the 
tendency of manufacturers to es- 
tablish their own retailing service. 
The Regal stores now number 
about 400, and have made great in- 
roads in the shoe trade. John H. 
Hanan, president of Hanan & Son, 


had a typical experience in selling 
shoes for his father long before 
his chain of stores was started. 
He found dealers extremely au- 
tocratic and unwilling to stock 
goods, and it came to Mr. Hanan 
in a flash during a moment of 
discouragement that the case was 
hopeless unless he established his 
own stores. To-day he says 
proudly, “The business from our 
stores is our business, and we 
handle it on our own retailing 
principles instead of the old 
scramble for the favor of indiffer- 
ent dealers.” The Hanover Shoe 
stores have now 37 stores in 30 
cities and are similarly proud of 
being able to control their own 
contact with the consumer. 

The primary reasons back of 
this really momentous movement 
of manufacturers to control their 
own retail outlets is to be found 
in the unresponsive and unpro- 
gressive attitude of so many re- 
tailers who have not yet been edu- 
cated in the modern methods of 
merchandising. 

F, D. Waterman, president of 
the Waterman Fountain Pen 
Company, relates how after trying 
patiently and long to educate a 
dealer in New England, his con- 
cern was finally forced to estab- 
lish a branch store in order to get 
the retail service which they felt 
was vital to the success of their 
sales and advertising plans. 

The one thing that seems to be 
earnestly sought after by makers 
of quality goods is a salesman- 
ship and a store policy in the 
stores handling their goods which 
will be in line with the claims 
made in their magazine and news- 
paper advertising. 

The great deficiency in this re- 
spect has caused manufacturers to 
take all sorts of measures to 
ginger-up the retailer. Trade-pa- 
per advertising has been used with 
strong effect. ‘The great vogue of 
the house organ has its origin in 
just this lack of strong co-oper- 
ation on the part of so many re- 
tailers. As one manufacturer 
says, “I do almost everything con- 
ceivable to make business for the 
retailer—I give him just exactly 
twenty-one separate -pieces of 
sales-help and no end of ideas, 
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until it seems to me he has noth- 
ing to do but take in the money. 
As a matter of fact he does not 
take in money faster because he 
is so often deficient in his ways 
of handling customers; he doesn’t 
stick to a wise policy of dealing 
with them, and he puts his eyes 
too close up to a penny profit to- 
day to be able to see a dollar to- 
morrow. Consumers know what 
we're trying to do for them—if 
they didn’t understand and sym- 
pathize with us in our hard task 
to make the retailer deal with 
them as intelligently as they could 
deal with us, our advertising ex- 
penditure would be decreasing our 
business instead of increasing it. 
If many advertisers had greater 
capital you can assure yourself 
they would own their own stores, in 
such lines as can be concentrated.” 
To my mind, the growth of the 
branch store idea, when retailers 
comprehend what it is doing to 
their business, will impel more of 
them to better store standards and 
salesmanship. The retail drug- 
gists’ association is greatly stirred 
up over the proposed drug-store 
chain, and well they might be. 
The drug stores are to-day one of 
the greatest distributive factors 
in the country, and one of the 
most profitable. Yet most people 
in New York agree that the ser- 
vice and “aliveness” of the Hege- 
man corporation stores, Riker’s, 
and other chains of stores give 
superior service to the average in- 
dividually owned drug store. This 
should not be so. The public is 
not sympathetic with corporation 
stores, but it wants good service. 
The manufacturer and adver- 
tiser who finds his efforts to get 
more dealers, or to have his pres- 
ent dealers sell more goods, and 
work with him to move hs goods 
and satisfy buyers, will not con- 
sent to sit quietly by and endure 
the limitations which indifferent 
retailing puts upon his growth. 
This is especially so in the case 
of merchandise which needs to be 
fitted to the individual user, or 
needs careful selling in the store. 
Mr. Waterman simp!y must have 
people buy his pens in the right 
way, with the right assurance of 
satisfaction. Many other adver- 
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tisers need this far more than Mr. 
Waterman, and if they can’t get 
it from the retailer they will es- 
tablish it themselves in their own 
stores. 

The retailers’ associations 
should be the first to comprehend 
this situation and take steps them- 
selves to better retailing service. 
There are a great many bright 
retailers, and they can’t do their 
business or all business any 
greater service than to campaign 
to improve retail selling. 
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HOW AMERICAN ADVERTISING 
LOOKS TO A SOUTH AFRICAN. 


Tue Frank A, Munsey Company. 
New York. Nov. 10, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 2 
Judging from the enclosed letter, 
these people would be receptive candi- 
dates for a sample copy and invitation 
to subscribe. In our letter of reply, 
we recommend that they subscribe for 
Printers’ InK. 


W. A. McDermip, 
Advertising Departmert. 


Jameson & ComPANy. 
Dursan, Natat, SoutH AFRICA, 
. Oct. 7, 1909. 
The Frank A, Munsey Company, 
New York, 

The writer is a regular subscriber to 
your magazine and has been struck at 
the marvelous ingenuity of the adver- 
tisements appearing therein, 

It has struck us that the framing of 
these advertisements are the work of 
an expert, or experts, and on this ac- 
count we take the liberty of asking 
you if you would be so good as to put 
us in touch with the organization that 
is most likely to be of assistance to us 
in the framing of advertisements, and 
the supplying of blocks for same, suited 
to our local newspapers. 

If we could get advertisements, 
worded and illustrated in a manner ap- 
pearing in your magazine, for us. and 
peculiar to our business, it would be 
of material assistance to us. 

Thanking you in anticipation for your 
kindly assistance, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Jameson & Co. 


—_—~+oe-——_—_ 


A booklet written by B. W. Snow 
called “Nature Smiles for Farmers 
This Year,” giving statistics of the 
rere farm production, has been issued 
v the Orange Judd Company. These 
figures are being corroborated by gov- 
ernment reports. 

A farmer who in thirteen years ac- 
quired $21,000 writes to the Homestead 
telling how he did it, in a most inter- 
esting way, but apparently considering 
himself no luckier than many of his 
neighbors and friends, 
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We’re Glad It Happened 


Writes one of our advertisérs in adjusting a slight complaint of one 
of our subscribers — caused by a misunderstanding — “‘ because it 
proves the confidence of your readers in your papers. When 
subscribers feel that they can turn to the publishers with the ab- 
solute assurance of satisfaction your subscriber did, it proves to 
us that Orange Judd Weeklies are good clean advertising 
mediums. Indeed, they stand second on our list for results.” 

Our papers are good, and clean. Our readers know we guar- 
antee the reliability of every advertiser and make good to our sub- 
scribers any loss from a possible dishonest advertiser. They know 
we admit no financial, medical or questionable advertising and 
they have implicit faith in everything they see advertised in 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 


WEEKLIES 


So they read our papers in a receptive mood; with minds open to 
receiving impressions. Because they believe in our papers, they 
feel they ought to, and they do buy, advertised goods. That's 
why our 250,000 sworn circulation brings such good results. 
Our three weekly farm magazines have a tremendous influence 
over their readers, because our reading matter is so suggestive, 
practical and of equal value to readers the country over. 

Orange Judd Farmer, covering the central west; American 
Agriculturist, the middle and southern states; New England 
Homestead, the New England states, cre national in the breadth 
of their views and teachings, yet are so carefully edited for the 
_ localities where they circulate that they are as sectional as local 
state papers. Ask us to send you sample copies. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Headquarters : 


Western Office : Eastern Office : 
1448 Ma ilding 439-441 Lafayette Street : 
Chives | ri New York ' atmo oy amgeaa 
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T would be mighty hard work to find a 
magazine which would appeal to 
more buyers of household articles 
than does 


NEEDLECRAFT 


with its 100,000 circulation—all of it going into 
homes of people who look upon their magazines as 
show rooms. 


Don’t you want to display your goods in a mag- 
azine that reaches people who have confidence in 
the advertisers therein—because the publishers 
guarantee their subscribers that they will ‘make 


good” if the advertiser is ‘no good,” consequently 
refuse to admit any but trustworthy advertisements to 
its columns. 


100,000 circulation guaranteed for soc. an agate 
line. 


Forms close 25th of 2nd month preceding. 
Rate-cards—sample copies—any information on 
request. 


Ask your agent or address 

















NEW YORK. ; AUGUSTA.ME. 
Vickery &HILyi ciation’ Co. 


NewYorn Aoverising Orrice PROPRIETORS. Caicaco AnverTising Orrice 
RON BLOG 2 of in ST. of 


Puar a ARBORN S 
CO COLMAN -H M THURBER SS € H BROWN 


Telephone GRAMERCY 716 Telephone RANDOLPH 3230 
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’ TRADE-MARKING AND AD- 


VERTISING FURNITURE 
AGAINST STUBBORN 
OPPOSITION. 


“COWAN ” FURNITURE ACCOUNT DE- 
VELOPED AFTER PATIENT EFFORT 
AND SMALL TRYOUT— UNIQUE 
COMMISSION CONTRACT WITH 
DEALERS —-LOCAL ADVERTISING 
AGREEMENT — QUALITY CIRCULA- 
TION USED. 


By Omer F. Doud. 


The progress of W. K. Cowan 
& Co. in the sale of fine furniture 
through advertising is being 
watched with jealous eyes in that 
trade. In ten years it has leaped 
from the unenviable position of a 
small curio shop to the propor- 
tions of a gigantic business, na- 
tion-wide in scope of operations, 
and the recognized authority on 
Colonial-design furnishings for 


the better class of residences. It 
has grown faster than any estab- 
lishment of any kind whatsoever 
in the city of Chicago in the past 


ten years. When this statement is 
applied to the second largest city 
in America, and the most rapidly 
growing city in the world, its sig- 
nificance can easily be seen. 

It is a story of years of constant 
internal warfare between a pro- 
gressive advertising man and a 
crafty merchandiser, who at no 
time was a very devout disciple 
of advertising and who was more 
inclined to recite the failures of 
advertising than its successes. 
The campaign is remarkable in 
many respects, but chiefly for its 
rapid expansion under the influ- 
ence of well-directed advertising 
and its victory over trade condi- 
tions that had been thought insur- 
mountable. 

The first money for newspaper 
advertising was spent less than six 
years ago, and the entire appro- 
priation did not exceed $300. Be- 
fore even this sum had been ob- 
tained it had been a long, hard 
fight between advertising man and 
manufacturer with the result that 
the sum was finally given him, and 
before a dollar had been ‘spent 
was cancelled. Another series of 


arguments ensued, and at length 
two daily papers carried a modest 
space offering to the general pub- 
lic a line of unexcelled furniture 
and dainty house furnishings such 
as jewelry, fancy leather goods, 
candelabra, etc. Mr. Cowan was 
firmly convinced that twenty cents 
per line had been thrown away in 
every line of those modest adver- 
tisements. He did not object to 
booklets at twenty-five and thirty 
cents apiece and a mailing list of 
thousands of names, obtained at 
considerable cost. In other words, 
Mr. Cowan believed in the direct 
method of reaching a selected list 
of purchasers rather than the 
broader, nation-wide scheme of 
publicity. Needless to say, the 
newspaper publicity was success- 
ful. One purchaser brought an- 
other and the fame of the little re- 
tail house spread so quickly as to 
bring a larger appropriation from. 
the reluctant manufacturer. 
From a_ successful newspaper 
campaign to the magazines seems 
a short step. James Howard 
Kehler, who has handled the ac- 
count ever since its inception, 
found differently, however. It was 
one thing to bring customers 
to the retail store through the 
daily papers but quite another and 
larger proposition, from Mr. Cow- 
an’s standpoint, to make a na- 
tional reputation for the house 
through the use of magazine pub- 
licity. By this time, the firm had 
installed the very best cabinet- 
makers obtainable, had struggled 
to maintain the exclusive work- 
manship that went into each piece 
turned out of the Cowan factory, 
and was on the high road to suc- 
cess in Chicago. At this time an 
attempt was made to get the fur- 
niture dealers to handle the 
Cowan line, and here a unique 
scheme was devised to overcome 
a very formidable trade obstacle. 
At Mr. Kehler’s earnest solici- 
tation a trade-mark was made and 
placed upon all furniture. The 
dealer promptly objected. Why 
should he be compelled to adver- 
tise the Cowan furniture, which 
had no especial reputation outside 
the city limits of Chicago? He 
insisted that the trade-mark be 
removed. Nothing could have 
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strengthened Mr. Kehler’s argu- 
ment in favor of the national mag- 
azines more than this very condi- 
tion, so Mr. Cowan was again con- 
vinced that a little national pub- 
licity would do no harm. And here 
another obstacle was encountered. 
The retail furniture dealers’ as- 
sociations did not believe in pat- 
ronizing a manufacturer who sold 
at retail, as it was opposed to all 
precedent and the protective meas- 
ures for which such associations 
are organized. 

The magazine campaign was be- 
gun and a condition with which 
department stores are familiar 
promptly arose. The man who 
cou!d afford to install the Cowan 
line of furniture could 
well afford to come to 
Chicago to look over the 
line and thus give him- 
self a wider choice of se- 
lection. The retail dealer 
was not slow to see this, 
and when a contract was 
shown him which provided 
that for every piece of 
furniture of the Cowan 
make shipped into his city 
he would receive a com- 
mission, based on a cer- 
tain per cent of the dif- 
ference, between the 
wholesale and reiail prices, 
he signed it. This gave 
him a profit which he was not 
at all instrumental in earning. 
It gave W. K. Cowan & Co. the 
profit on the difference between 
factory and wholesale price, plus a 
small per cent of the retail price. 
Of course, this scheme could not 
fail to make friends with every 
dealer who opened his morning’s 
mail to find therein a check of 
whose existence he had not the 
slightest premonition. The agrec- 
ment a!so stipulated that the dealer 
should expend in advertising the 
Cowan line, for the first six 
months after his initial purchase, 
a certain per cent of his purchase 
price; also, a certain per cent 
should be expended in the same 
manner following each order. This 
has given W. K. Cowan & Co. a 
great deal of advertising all over 
America for which nothing is paid. 
If desired, cuts and electros are 
sent, but in most cases the dealer 


DOUBLE 


INK 


. 


is provided with advertising facjl- 
ities of his own. About 40 per 
cent of the entire retail business 
is out of town, and thus it can be 
seen that a considerable amount 
of money goes into the dealer’s 
hands in that manner. 

W. K. Cowan & Co. now have 
one of the finest and largest fur- 
niture factories in America. Every 
piece turned out bears the Cowan 
stamp and the output is entirely 
in mahogany, Colonial design, ex- 
cius:vely. The new factory, just 
completed, is built on Colonial 
lines and has over a thousand dif- 
ferent designs in antique models. 
The firm also has one of the lar- 
gest “decorating” departments in 
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PAGE SPREAD FOR JANUARY. 


Two years ago, the 
annual gross sales were 300 per 
cent in excess of the previous 
year, all of which can be credited 
to a progressive policy and a com- 
petent management. 

One of the odd features of this 
campaign is the fact that no week- 
ly magazine was used. The ap- 
propriation has averaged $50,000 
per year, and has been devoted 
exclusively to the monthlies. Con- 
siderable care was exercised in 
making up a list that wou!d in- 
clude only those _ publicat’ons 
whose circulations represented a 
wealthy clientele, the idea being 
that quality rather than quantity 
was essential to success. How- 
ever, this policy has been changed 
to include a number of weeklies 
for the coming year. Of the fif- 
teen monthlies now carrying this 
business, all wilh be retained. 
Double pages wil be used in 


the country. 
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nearly all publications and the 
appropriation increased. Harper's, 
Century, Scribner’s, World’s 
Work and Country Life are men- 
tioned as particularly successful 
mediums. ‘The account is being 
handled by the James Howard 
Kehler Agency, of Chicago. 
+ 0- 

VALUE OF “PRINTERS’ INK” TO 
ELECTRIC COMPANIES. 
CoMMONWEALTH Epison Company. 

Cuicaco, Nov. 11, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have noticed in your issue of No- 
vember 3rd a letter from L. D. Mathes, 
general manager of the Union Electric 
Company, Dubuque, Ia., to the effect 
that electric lighting companies should 
be interested in Printers’ Inx,. 

I heartily agrse with Mr. Mathes in 
this regard, and am of the opinion 
that Printers’ Ink is especially valu- 
able to the man in the lighting com- 
‘pany who is directly interested in ad- 
vertising and sales, inasmuch as_ to 
many of the lighting companies the 
subject of advertising is new. 

I, myself, have been a subscriber to 
Printers’ Ink for the past fifteen years, 
the latter ten of which I have been di 
rectly interested in the publicity of 
the above company, one of the largest 
lighting companies in the world. 

With kindest remembrances to ‘The 
Little Schoolmaster,”’ I am 

D, W. Howarp, 
Publicity Department. 
a. 


BUSINESS GOING OUT. 


F, J. Kellogg is sending out con- 
tracts for 7,000 lines to be used in 
sixteen months. Southern papers are 
being used. 


Chas. H, Fuller, Chicago, is placing 
orders in the South for Knowlton Dan- 
derine Company. Five thousand lines 
make up the contracts. 

St. Clair, Edwards Company is send- 

ing orders to general magazines for 
“Brighton” Garters, manufactured by 
the Pioneer Suspender Company. 
_ The Foley Advertising Agency is us- 
ing space in local newspapers for the 
advertising of Goldsmith & Arndt’s “E] 
Provedo” Cigar, 


The International Mills, Inc., are 
starting an aggressive campaign ad- 
vertising their ‘‘Wear Proof” hosiery 
and “International” underwear. Or- 
ders are being sent to a selected list 
of newspapers and national weeklies. 
This account is handled by the Phila- 
delphia office of J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 


Renewal orders covering a year’s ad- 
vertising are being placed by Wood, 
Putnam & Wood for the Ben Levy Com- 
pany, advertising Lablache Face Powder, 
A large list of women’s publications and 
general magazines are used. 














Ircnton 


New Jersey’s Leading 
HOME CITY. 


The last State census report 
of three years ago gave TREN- 
TON 14,940 Dwellings and 
16,546 Families in a population 
of 84,180, 

approximately, 


ONE FAMILY PER 
DWELLING 
FIVE PERSONS PER FAMILY 


nearly an ideal condition and 
unequalled by any other large 
city of the State. 

No foreign quarter. 

No tenements HERE! 


10,000 Phone subscribers and 
20,000 Water connections. 


AMOUNT PAID TO 
EMPLOYEES 


of World’s great Industries: 
Pottery and Tile; Wire and 
Iron; Rubber and Linoleum: 
$1,000,000 Monthly, equivalent to 


$50 PER MONTH FER 
FAMILY. 


An industrial, commercial, edu- 
cational and political center, ab- 
solutely beyond the commuting 
range and influences of New 
York and Philadelphia, which 
dominate North and South 
Jersey, as evidenced by the fact 
that THE 27 DAILIES of these 
two cities have less than 5,000 
circulation in Trenton. 
$20,000,000 Deposits in 7 Banks 
equivalent to a deposit of over 

$1,000 PER FAMILY. 

Here is an English-speaking 
home-loving community, an 
there is none better in the couri- 
try, that knows no hard times, 
whose intelligent, happy, well- 
paid members live and work and 
play right here, yet who are in- 
fluenced by right advertising. 


Let us tell you why you should 


PUT TRENTON ON YOUR 
LIST 


and participate in our prosperity. 


Hae, Knox & ’Co., Brunswick 


Idg., N. Y.; Boyce Bldg., 
Chi.; Journal Bldg., Kansas 
City; Candler Bldg., Atlanta. 
TRENTON EVENING TIMES 
Trenton, N. J. 
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TRADE PAPERS COMBINE 
TO ADVERTISE THEM- 
SELVES. 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT TO BE 
TRIED OUT—THE IDEA IS TO GET A 
FUND OF $35,000 TO, $50,000 TO 
PLACE THE TRADE-PAPER PROPOSI- 
TION BEFORE THE PUBLIC IN THE 
RIGHT LIGHT. 


Tue Trave Periopicat Co. 
Cuicaco, Oct, 30, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: : 

The matter of trade papers advertis- 
ing themselves is now being given seri- 
ous consideration by many of the lead- 
ing publishers of this class of period- 
icals. One of the principal things taken 
up at the recent meeting of the Federa- 
tion of Trade Press Associations, held 
in New York last month, was this very 
matter. At that meeting a plan was 
proposed to raise a fund for the pur- 
pose of a publicity promotion campaign. 
A committee was appointed, which is 
now working on the matter, and there 
is every indicaiton that the plan will 
carry. 

At the last meeting of the Chicago 
Trade Press Association, of which 
happen to be the president, the matter 
was brought up and all our members 
were enthusiastic over it, and the plan 
was unanimously adopted. I under- 
stand that similar action was taken by 
the St. Louis Trade Press Association 
at their last meeting, and the New York 
people are also in accord with the idea. 

It will take two or three months 
probably to get it in operation, but if 
it is put through on the plan proposed, 
a fund of from $35,000 to $50,000 will 
be_ available. en the trade papers 
will be in a position to “come out and 
show their colors.” 

Again thanking you for your interest 
and for the many things that you have 
done and said for the trade paper pub- 
lishers, not —_ personally, but for the 
entire membership of the Chicago Trade 
Press Association, I beg to remain, 

_, P. D. Francis, 
President and Manager. 


The proposed advertising cam- 
paign referred to in Mr. Francis’ 
letter will prove very valuable to 
the interests of trade journalism 
if a way can be found to separate 
the sheep from the goats. At pres- 
ent, the high-grade trade papers 
are compelled to carry on their 
backs a lot of rag-tag-and-bob-tail 
publications which only survive 
because they brazenly claim to 
“represent the industry.” 

Manufacturers in many lines 
are not expert buyers of advertis- 
ing space. They fear to discrimi- 
nate even against the weakest pub- 
lications, and so they insert their 
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cards in anything and everything 
that relates to their industry. It 
is a big burden to carry in many 
cases, and they groan under it, 
There are many industries now 
supporting three times as many 
trade papers as there is any ex- 
cuse for. 

Such a condition does not exist 
in any other field of publishing. 
A department store does not ad- 
vertise in every paper that hap- 
pens to be published in its home 
city. Discrimination is used. Be- 
fore the contract is made, there 
must be good evidence that the 
medium is worth using, that it 
covers a desirable field with rea- 
sonable thoroughness, that it has 
the right quality of circulation, 
and that its rates are fair for the 
service it renders. Failing to con- 
vince the advertiser on these es- 
sentials, the latter exercises his 
inalienable right of remaining out. 
It should be so in the trade-paper 
field. Simply because some long- 
headed individual starts a paper 
and calls it the Bungstarters Re- 
view should not mean that all 
manufacturers of bungstarters and 
the allied trades be compelled to 
support it. Let the manufacturer 
buy his trade-paper space on pre- 
cisely the basis that he buys his 
supplies—because it is intrinsically 
worth the price paid for it. 

A good trade paper fills a highly 
important niche in journalism. 
Not only does it carry the news 
of the trade, but it bears serious 
relation to the industry itself. In 
many industries it wields a great- 
er power than any single house in 
that industry. It operates not 
only as an effective means by 
which manufacturers can talk to 
the trade about their products, but 
it also acts as a stimulant to high- 
er ideals of business, and keeps 
down the abuses simply by turn- 
ing the light on them. There is 
no question at all about the im- 
portance of trade papers when 
they are under able editorial man- 
agement and when they have a 
business policy beyond suspicion. 

At first sight, the general ad- 
vertising campaign outlined by 
Mr. Francis seems to present 
great difficulties. How can the 
high-grade trade papers advertise 
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in combination without at the 
same time benefitting the un- 
worthy hangers-on? 

Printers’ INK’s opinion has not 
been solicited, but as it is itself a 
trade paper and possesses a per- 
spective which goes back for over 
a score of years on the trade-pa- 
per situation as well as on adver- 
tising done direct to the consumer, 
it may not be presumptuous to 
offer a suggestion. 

The first and obvious thing to 
do is to get something to advertise. 
To publish general statements 
about trade papers is open to the 
objection of all generalities. Sup- 
pose a committee of leading trade 
publishers were to form a Blue 
List of trade papers. (If there is 
any doubt as to how to go about 
this, the president of the Quoin 
Club can supply the needed infor- 
mation.) Let this Blue List con- 
tain the names only of those pa- 
pers that the committee, after a 
thorough-going investigation, can 
recommend. Let this Blue List be 
issued in the form of a booklet, 
with accompanying text, - putting 
the entire trade-paper proposition 
in the right light before the busi- 
ness world. 

Then, with this booklet and 

Blue List as the foundation, a 
campaign of advertising for trade 
papers can be built up which will 
increase the value of every trade- 
paper property represented. 
But can the trade paper pub- 
lishers agree among themselves on 
such a campaign and are they pre- 
pared to issue a Blue List that 
will be what the name implies? 
Many a manufacturer would wel- 
come such a Blue List as a rea- 
sonable excuse for confining his 
expenditure only to those trade 
Papers that can actually benefit 
him. He knows the facts well 
enough now, but he needs some 
outside influence to help stiffen 
his backbone. However visionary 
such a plan may appear at first 
sight, it would do wonders in 
clearing up the present unsatis- 
factory trape-paper situation, in 
strengthening the meritorious pa- 
pers and in saving money to the 
manufacturer who finds the exist- 
ing situation an unwarranted drain 
upon his resources. ; 





Most general advertisers prefer 
to use two or three newspapers in 
a city. 

Frequently their appropriatiom 
only permits of one. There is 
only one thing to do in that case, 
and that is to use the BEST 
paper. 


Twelve of the largest national 
advertisers are now using the 


SYRACUSE EVENING JOURNAL 


exclusively. Most of them have 
in the past used one of the other 
Syracuse newspapers, and the fact 
that they now depend upon the 
JOURNAL for results in Syra- 
cuse, indicates that they know by 
experience which is the best ad- 
vertising medium in that city. 


Most of the national advertisers 
referred to, advertise over the 
name of the local store or agent. 
Results are, therefore, easily 
traced. The newspaper that has. 
the largest circulation in the city 
of Syracuse is logically the best 
one for them to use. Now, you 
know why the EVENING JOUR- 
NAL is the one best advertising 
medium in Syracuse. 


The above claims are best 
proven by the fact that the JOUR- 
NAL leads its competitors in 
quantity of local store advertising. 
— indisputable evidence. 


CIRCULATION NOW 
OVER 30,000 DAILY 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives. 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bide. Chicago; Third Nat’l 
ank Bldg., St. Louwis. 
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VOLUME XXXIlIl 


With its JANUARY ISSUE the 








Hardware Dealers’ 
Magazine 


Enters its 


33rd VOL UME 


Eighty-five per cent of the Wholesale and Retail 
Hardware Buyers of the United States and Canada 
are readers of the Hardware Dealers’ Magazine in 


addition to a business value circulation in all parts of 
the World. 


No Change in Rates 
No Change in Policy 
No Change in Management 


A continuous business service of established value 
at the lowest cost. 


For Sample Copy and Rates address 


Hardware Dealers’ 


Magazine 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
DANIEL T. MALLETT, Publisher 
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ADVERTISED REPUTATION 
AS A LEVER TO GET BIG 
HARDWARE CON- 
TRACTS. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO.’S 
NEW PLAN OF ADVERTISING TOOL 
SETS IN MAGAZINES AND CARS TO 
AFFECT EVENTUALLY THE PUR- 
CHASING AGENTS OF FACTORIES 
AND MILLS— 70,000 ITEMS TO 
ACHIEVE TRADE- MARK PRESTIGE 
THROUGH ONE LINE OF ADVERTISED 


GOODS, 


To create prestige for a trade- 
marked line of technical goods by 
the indirect method of a popular 
advertising of tool sets, is a rather 
remarkable but astute departure 
in advertising policy. 

The firm of Hammacher, Schlem- 
mer & Co., New York, does not 
manufacture the 70,000-odd hard- 
ware tools and supplies which it 
sells, but it has decided to center 
its advertising efforts upon con- 
vincing the consumer that Ham- 
macher-Schlemmer goods have a 
high-grade quality, by concentrat- 
ing on one universally used line— 
tool sets. Nor does the company 
call itself a jobbing house; its ef- 
forts are concentrated upon the re- 
tail trade in a unique fashion. The 
peculiar scope of its activities has 
made it necessary to discard con- 
ventional methods and to go ahead 
along an unblazed path. 

Dean Park, the sales manager, 
explained that it was the big con- 
sumer looked to to furnish the 
bulk of the market for Hamma- 
cher-Schlemmer supplies. The 
problem was to reach the purchas- 
ing agent of factories, of electrical 
companies, in a word, of enter- 
prises which used a great deal of 
hardware supplies of the best kind. 

To get at the man who buys 
bolts, piano supplies, tools, etc., in 
quantity, mediums like the Amer- 
ican Machinist and American Ma- 
chinery are used. A more precise 
appeal to the piano-manufacturing 
consumer is obtained by space 
in music-trade journals. The man- 
ufacturer of furniture, who is a 

ig buyer of good hardware sup- 
plies, sees Hammacher-Schlemmer 
copy in mediums like the Furni- , 
ture World. 
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The Hammacher -Schlemmer 
house has been doing business 
since 1848, but not until eight 
years ago did the sales manager 
decide to help build business by 
advertising. And not till within a 
year or two has the copy been 
spread so broadcast as it is this fall. 

Inasmuch as it would be folly to 
attempt to talk about 70,000 or so 
items to the consuming public in 
limited space, other plans were de- 
vised. Keeping steadily in mind 
that it was the big buyer of bolts 
and other hardware goods who 
was wanted, the management de- 
cided to go the farthest way round 
and get home more quickly per- 
haps that way. So tool-kits of dif- 
ferent grades were arranged, to 
retail at from $7.50 to $85. Copy 
was written to interest both the 
boy who liked to use his hands and 











Practical 


Xmas Gifts 


ior Man or Boy 
Our Combination 
Bench and Too! Cabinet 


A lurst-ciass, elegantly tinished 
inet A practical Work 





jady 
with every tool easy 10 
reach. Nothing handier, fothing more practical. No present for man or boy of such 
lasting educational value. We have four smaller © Wall Cabinets,” with same 
quality toots, 
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the man who really needed the 
tools. Now on the list are Mc- 
Clure’s, Everybody's, Scribner's, 
World’s Work, Country Life, 
House & Garden, Literary Digest, 
Harper's, American, and Munsey’s. 
Weeklies have been used at times 
in the past, but the monthly peri- 
odical has usually been the me- 
dium for the tool-kits. 

The idea is, of course, to make 
Hammacher-Schlemmer quality 
known from tools which are gen- 
erally used; this knowledge is re- 
lied upon to create a prestige for 
Hammacher-Schlemmer goods and 
eventually act to help make a 
wider market for the hardware 
supplies needed -by the big con- 
sumers. Every boy and every man 
who knows Hammacher tools is 
sure to spread the right kind of 
doctrine among his friends, or in 
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Stories of Results--III 


Getting inquiries through 
an inexpensive mail 
campaign 

A Baltimore real estate firm 
was looking for the most effective 
way to secure inquiries from pros- 
pective buyers. 

The property was a high-grade 
development, and it had to be pre- 
sented in a way that would leave 
an impression of quality and op- 
portunity. 

The firm had tried a number of 
advertising “schemes” without sat- 
isfactory results, so it was in- 
clined to be sceptical and held it- 
self in the position of the. famous 
gentleman from Missouri. 


Two letters were prepared. In 
addition to setting forth the prop- 
osition, these letters were given a 
physical appearance that would ap- 
peal to the subconsciousness of a 
business man. They were produced 
on the company’s letterhead by 
means of the Typewriter Press, 
and had all the individuality of a 
letter actually written on a type- 
writer. 

Here is a report on the results 
six days after the first letter was 
mailed: 

Gentlemen: 

“Overwhelmed with replies.” That’s 
the .condition I find on my return to 
the city. The replies already received 
from the first thousand mailed, prevents 
us from sending out the balance unti! 
we can find enough salesmen to follow 
them up. I should like to secure mer 
who can produce results with the same 
ease that your salesmanship-on-paper 
has secured inquiries. It gives me 


pleasure to enclose check for $345.80 
for your services. 





Vice-President. 
(To be continued.) 


Full information regarding this cam- 
aign will be supplied by the American 
Petter Co., 64 Fulton street, New York, 
who planned and executed it in its 
entirety. 





the very plant which is a big con. 
sumer of the supplies which Ham. 
macher puts out. This indirect 
pressure upon the big buyer js 
telling, too. 

Inquiries from the advertising 
are attended to by sending a book- 
let about the tool-kit; should the 
inquirer want more detailed infor. 
mation, and should he appear at 
the same time to be a considerable 
user of their goods, Hammacher- 
Schlemmer dispatches a bulky vol- 
ume of 1,200 pages, which gives a 
mass of well-digested information 
about hardware. 

Lately Mr. Park has resorted to 
New York subway advertising. A 
series of seven cards are used, one 
of which is placed in every other 
car, 

As a result of this method of 
campaigning it is expected that all 











IN THE STREET CARS. 


of the great number of articles 
sold will gain in reputation as the 
name of the firm gains popular 
prestige through its concentration 
upon advertising the tool sets. The 
advertising will probably pay its 
way in selling these tool sets, and 
the main purpose and most profit- 
able result of providing an atmos- 
phere of reputation for the entire 
line of hardware will come as an 
extra asset. This atmosphere of 
reputation, it is believed, will per- 
meate where salesmen, literature 
and catalogues do not now succeed 
in getting, and will have an un- 
conscious part in the decisions of 
executives for big orders, as well 
as provide stronger introduction 
for salesmen eventually. 
————__+ e+ — 

J. Walter Thompson, New York, is 
sending out orders for 1,400 inches 
to be used for the Smart Set Magazine. 


The Cooper Medicine Company, 
through H. Webb, Dayton, O., is using 
7,000 lines in the South. 
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OPEN LETTER TO ASSOCIATED 
AD CLUBS FROM PRESI- 
DENT DOBBS. 


Since the Louisville meeting, there 
have appeared some opinions, cheerful 
and optimistic, others coldly critical, 
and some pessimistic, regarding the 
outlook for this Association. 

The Louisville meeting undoubtedly 
fully met every reasonable expectation 
of those who attended it. Its social 
features were delightful, its business 
sessions were helpful. But no Asso- 
ciation can thrive on a feast of four 
aays only and a famine of 361 days. 

Where advertising was once looked 
upon as a sort of business luxury, it 
is now considered an absolute neces- 
sity, and is no longer counted as an 
expense, but an investment. Yet, un- 
like other of the higher professions, 
for, indeed, it is a profession, we have 
no great advertising universities, and 
only in recent years has any attention 
been given to the study of advertising 
as a business science, 

In lieu of these opportunities for 
study has arisen the advertising club, 
where advertising men and those in- 
terested in advertising in any way can 
meet and study together the eye 
that arise from day to day. The social 
features of an organization of men 
who have a community of interests are 
of undoubted value. 

I strongly recommend to the various 
clubs the practice of getting together 
once a week, if possible, for the noon- 
day luncheon, arrange to have your 
luncheon served promptly, devote 
forty-five minutes to the luncheon, and 
have, at the close, a ten-minutes’ talk 
from some visitor or local man of 
prominence who will be able to help 
you. Plan a series of monthly din- 
ners during the winter. The National 
Association, through its speakers com- 
mittee, will endeavor to provide you 
with men who will help you, in many 
instances at no expense at all, in others 
merely the actual traveling expense and 
hotel bills. This and many other help- 
ful features will suggest themselves to 
you as you go along. 

The question has been asked, ‘“‘What 
do I get out of this?” Why not re- 
verse it and ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, “What can I contribute during 
the next twelve months towards the 
betterment of advertising in general, 
and towards the elimination of the ob- 
jectionable in advertising?” for, as we 
Tise ourselves, we naturally draw others 
with us, 

As an organization, we can dis- 
countenance unprofessional practices in 
every department of publicity. 

If this year in the mamta of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of America 
1s to leave its imprint upon the com- 
mercial! development of our country, 
it will be because each one of us con- 
Scientiously observes the high prin- 
ciples of right dealing between men 
and because each of us makes good in 
the best meaning of the word. 

Atlanta, Ga, S. C. Dosss, 
Advertising Manager, Coca-Cola Com- 

pany, and President Associated Ad- 

vertising Clubs of America. 





Often referred to as “The Giant 
of the South,” the 


MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


deserves this compliment to the 
fullest extent. 


To say that it dominates its 
field, would be expressing it 
mildly. Its circulation for the 
first nine months of this year was 
48,754 daily, and 69,707 Sunday. 


Ninety-five per cent of the 
newspaper readers in Memphis 
read the COMMERCIAL AP- 
PEAL, and 97 per cent of its city 
circulation is delivered into the 
homes—70 per cent more papers 
paid for than any other Mem- 
phis newspaper. 


The city circulation of the 
SUNDAY COMMERCIAL AP- 
PEAL is twice as much as the 
city circulation of the other Sun- 
day paper. Every Sunday the 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL cir- 
culates more than twice as many 
papers as any other Memphis pa- 
per prints. 


The local advertising alone of 
the COMMERCIAL APPEAL is 
greater than the combined local, 
foreign and classified advertising 
of any other paper published in 
Memphis. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives. 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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UNUSUAL SERIES OF TRADE 
PAPER ADS FOR CAMP- 
BELL’S SOUPS. 


GOOD ILLUSTRATION COPY AND LAY- 
OUT SALES-IDEA BEHIND EACH 
AD—33% PER CENT PROFIT EM- 
PHASIZED—NEED FOR SIMILAR AT- 
TENTION TO TRADE PAPER ADS BY 
OTHER ADVERTISERS. 


The advertising for Campbell’s 
soups is being extended in many 
directions with some strong copy, 
but in no direction is its campaign 
more noteworthy than the trade 
paper advertising now running in 
a long list of grocery papers. 

For so many years the trade 
paper advertising of many general 
advertisers has not been dignified 
with attention and care that the 
unusual copy and designing of the 
new Campbell series is a notable 
example to other advertisers who. 
even though conceding the strength 
of trade papers, have too often been 
reluctant to meet the extra cost 
of plates to meet varying sizes, 


SILENT SALESMEN—THEY 

ARE ALWAYS AT WORK 
MAKING SALES WHEN 
YOU ARE SOMEWHERE 
ELSE. 


Although CAMPBELL’S 
SOUPS are known to almost 
everybody—a reminder will 
greatly increase your sales and 
you want them increased be- 
cause you make a profit on every 
sale, of 8314%. There is an- 
other reason for “reminding’’ 
gocrte of CAMPBELL’S 
SOUPS—none are so good and 
every one who buys them, in- 
stantly realizes that fact. 

We will send you a number of 
these silent salesmen—as many 
as you need to make sales for 
you, while you are doing some- 
thing else. They are nicely 
made and dress up your store 
like pictures dress a room. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL CO. 











good copy-writing, etc., and conse- 
quently the same all-type ads of 
poor sales quality have appeared, 

The new Campbell’s soup series 
are the result of the arguments of 
Wessels & Chandler, Philadelphia, 
who have established an advertis- 
ing agency of a unique type to 
represent a large list of grocery 
trade papers to general advertisers 
and to assist advertising agents in 
preparing trade paper copy. They 
have been able to persuade Camp- 
bell’s soups and other large adver- 


WE WILL SHOW YOU HOW 
TO DRESS YOUR WIN- 
DOWS, SUPPLY YOU 
WITH BEAUTIFUL BAN- 
NERS AND © HANGERS 
AND DRAW THE PEOPLE 
INTO YOUR STORE. 


Write us about our window 
dressing plan to increase sales. 
It’s through their windows that 
the department stores draw 
much of their trade. We will 
show you how it is done with 
CAMPBELL’S SOUPS — the 
soups which pay you 834%— 
the soups which are so much 
better and so much more econ- 
omical than any other that you 
haven’t a customer who buys 
them once who won’t keep on 
buying them—21 kinds, 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL CO. 











tisers to put the same effective- 
ness and appeal into the trade pa- 
per advertising as in other adver- 
tising. 

The accompanying ads are the 
result of carte blanche given them 
by Campbell’s. They talk in the 
language the grocer will respond 
most quickly to, and already there 
is evidence of their success with 
dealers. The series is planned to 
co-operate with the sales policy of 
the concern, and the pictures are 
more than mere pictures—they are 
all of them planned to suggest a 
definite idea. 
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COBWEBS ON THE BRAIN? 


CLEAR ’EM OUT WITH 
UNDERBERG 


They’re bound to accumulate in the course of the day’s 
work—but they’re gone in-a. minute when you get after them 
with a drink of 


Underberg Boonekamp Bitters 


_You need it as soon as you close up your desk. It’s in- 
vigorating, restful, refreshing. But under no circumstances 
accept any but UNDERBERG—the kind that has been im- 
ported into the United States to the extent of over 7,000,000 
bottles. 

Enjoyable as a Cocktail and Better for You 

A favorite at all the leading Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 
and on sale by the bottle at wine merchants’ and grocers’. 
- for UNDERBERG and see that it’s the original. Book- 
let free. 

Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht 
Rheinberg, Germany, since 1846 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 204 William St., New York 





























You have an unusual opportunity to reach the 


Office Appliance Dealer, Retail Stationer 
and Purchasing Agent 


—through only one medium—the 


INLAND STATIONER 


The Business Equipment Journal 





An examination of the magazine itself shows you why. 
The Office Appliance Dealer and the Retail Stationer subscribe to it because it 
handles the selling end of their lines in a business-like manner. Every issue 
contains articles of sales plans of real practical value. 

The Purchasing Agent subscribes to it because it keeps him in close touch at 
all times with the latest and best developments in business equipment. 

You can reach all three with one advertisement and at one price by using only 
INLAND STATIONER—The Business Equipment Journal. Let us send 


you some important facts. 


INLAND STATIONER 
120-130 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 
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Little Stories of Adve 


3.—Fifty Per Cent. Inerea: 








Down East there’s a progressive company tha 
exclusively. 


After advertising its own way, this concern | 
accounts in four years. 


_ But they were ambitious and wanted ! establis 
in this line. 


They consulted a prominent advertising agency 
necessary technical knowledge. 


The R. N. A. was invited to advise on this adv 
copy. 

In four months from the time the contract wa 
crease of thirty-six new accounts—a fifty per cent. i 


This plant is now running one hundred and fif 
the demand and a new plant is now being built wit! 


This is but a look at every-day R.N. A. servic 
Let us refer you to this manufacturer, Ask hi 


“R. N. A. results, per dolla 
without parallel in adverti 








The Root Newspay 


INCLUDES: 
Diy Goods Boonomist <.. 65... ce kes bees New York The I 
DDEG AHO PREDOTIET 6 os oid.o.c 5 sche as sos ceeded Chicago | Boot 
MEN EE 0G Sic x dobdsa Cock Vee s.Weenwes se Chicago Appar 
IIs 5s soasc desc edn es Use Geeriedsvess St. Louis Cleve 
Shoe & Leather Gazette...........sssseeceees St. Lowis} \ieve 


Twin City Commercial Bulletin. .. Minneapolis-St. Paul | Pacifi 
Address Nearest ( 
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f Advertising Success 





Nae ———o ———_ 
—Inerease in Four Months 


——— 





sive company that sells a product to woolen mills 
Y, this concern succeeded in opening seventy-two 
wanted ! establish their brand as the quality mark 
dvertising agency that had to admit they lacked the 
dvise on this advertising and prepare the plans and 
the contract was signed our client reported an in- 


a fifty per cent. increase. 


hundred and fifteen hours a week to keep up with 
v being built with triple the capacity of the old one. 


R. N. A. service. 
acturer, Ask him if we teil the truth when we say: 


ults, per dollar invested, are 
el in advertising records.” 








yspaper Association 


INCLUDES: 

: York The Hardware Trade............. Minneapolis-St. Paul 
pe Bee @ Shoe Recorder...........ccicccvvcccces Boston 
Louls abi ois as on wee nal hae Boston 
Louis | Cleveland Trade Bulletin.................... Cleveland 
. Paul} Pacific Coast Merchant..............00. San Francisco 


ress Nearest Office 
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Continued Increase in 
Display Advertising 


ChicagoRecord-Herald 


increased its volume of display 
advertising during October, 1909, 
over the same month last year 


314 Columns 


This follows continued increases 
since January, 1909, during 
which time the Chicago Record- 
Herald has shown a total 


Gain in Display Adver- 
tising of 2,226 Columns 


The Chicago Record-Herald has 
the — of known circulation 
that brings results to advertisers. 





Ghe 
Chicago Record-Herald 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
437 FIFTH AVENUE 











Experienced 
Newspaper Man. 
Also Practical Printer and 
Estimator, Etc. 


32 years’ old. Country bred; 10 years in city. 
Strictly temperate. 








10 years’ experience city dailies. Considered 
good writer—general news, "human interest," 
politics, etc, 

Practical printer ; type composition, press- 
work, estimating; familiar with paper 
stock, cuts, electros, etc. 

Have done some advertising, but never held 
strictly advertising position. Have advertis- 
ing ideas. Naturally quick, through news- 
paper, training, to grasp new things. 


Newspaper, Printing or 
Advertising Wor 
I want a good executive position with large 


weekly, w my newspaper work and 
practical experience will be of value. 


Or, would go with concern requiring advertis- 
ing man. 

18 years in four positions; not a " rolling stone," 

Hard worker —not a clock-watcher. 


If you care to have a talk with me, you can tell 
me what you require ; | can tell you whether 
or not I can fill the requiremenrs. 


Address “HH. I.,” care Printers’ Ink, New York. 











“PERRIER’S” CAMPAIGN FOR 
AMERICAN TRADE. 


INTERESTING NEW ELECTRIC SIGN ON 
BROADWAY ——- NEWSPAPERS, CAR- 
CARDS AND WEEKLIES USED TO 
GET MINERAL WATER BUSINESS, 








For the second time this year a 
big electric advertising sign on 
Broadway has been sold, by cable, 
to a prominent foreign advertiser, 
It is the strong display at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Forty-second 
street, advertising “Perrier — The 
French Natural Sparkling Table 
Water.” 

Although the deal was finally 
closed by cable, the decision, on 
the part of the “Perrier” people, 
to use an electric sign was ar- 
rived at more than a year ago. 
Sketches had_ been Seipenad "er 
The O. Gude Company and 
sent abroad. 

The Perrier Compatiy was par- 
ticularly attracted by the opportu- 
nity to concentrate their advertis- 
ing in New York City (and within 
a radius of fifty miles) on one- 
thirteenth the population of the 
entire country. That comprises the 
permanent residents, and in addi- 
tion, it was figured that fully 400,- 
000 transients from all parts of the 
country are in and out of New 
York daily. They consequently set 
out to find the method by which 
they could present the story of 
“Perrier” in such a dominating 
way that it would be sure to get 
the attention of every individual in 
this throng. They finally decided 
on an electric sign on the “Great 
White Way.” 

The “Perrier” display is one of 
the largest and most artistic that 
has yet appeared in the brilliant 
galaxy of the “Great White Way.” 
It is 50 feet long by 31% feet high, 
and is a fountain effect, showing 
the continuous motion of water 
from the ground upward. The 
ten sprays of water extend from 
24 feet to 28 feet in height. The 
sign contains in all 39 letters, made 
up of a total of 2,230 electric 
globes. 

One of the most novel effects 
ever secured with an electrical 
sign has been produced in this dis- 
play by the clever -utilization of 
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the exhaust steam which comes 
from the “Shanley” engine-room. 
The pipes are so arranged as to 
release the steam near the top of 
the sign, giving a most realistic 
effect of the spray which hovers 
over a real water-fountain. 

The success which “Perrier” 
water has had in America is evi- 
denced by its purchase of this 
prominent sign. Brought less than 
three years ago to this country for 
the first time, it has taken its place 
among the few leaders. The 
ground-work of salesmen in plac- 
ing “Perrier” in every club, hotel 
and café in the East was continued 
for many months before a single 
cent was put into advertising. Its 
great popularity in England and 





STRIKING ELECTRIC SIGN. 


the Continent served to make a'- 
most instant demand as soon as 
the water was placed. Newspa- 
pers, subway and elevated cars, 
and weekly periodicals were then 
used to educate the public as to 
“Perrier’s” merits. 

The other electric sign sold by 
cable by The O. J. Gude Company 
was the “C and C Ginger Ale” 
spouting bottle, which attracted so 
much attention this summer at the 
apex of Broadway, Seventh ave- 
nue and Forty-second street. This 
location is now occupied by “Trim- 
ble Whiskey.” 





The advertising of the C, M. Clark 
Publishing Compan is now_ being 
placed by the W. Ward Harmon 
Agency, Tribune Building, New York 
City. A list is being oak up for the 
= of some of their holiday 
ooks. 





Copy for New England agricultural 
papers is soon to be sent out by the 
Eastern representative of the New 
England Dairy Supply Company. Or- 
ders will go out through the Batten 
Agency advertising a new milk pail. 








The next time you meet a man 
from Birmingham, Ala., ask him 
what he thinks of the 


BIRMINGHAM LEDGER 


He will tell you what every ad- 
vertiser or advertising agent has 
been told, who has made a similar 
inquiry—that the LEDGER is the 
big newspaper success of that city. 


Simple reasons—the paper is 
edited and published for the peo- 
ple, contains all the news, is not 
controlled by any class or clique, 
has no political ties or affiliations, 
and therefore enjoys the largest 
circulation of any Birmingham 


newspaper. 


Local advertisers regard the 
LEDGER as an absolute necessity 
to their business, and somé who 
have tried to get along w‘thout it, 
realized in a short time that to 
omit the LEDGER meant a fall- 
ing off in business. 


The LEDGER has now over 
23,000 daily, and every wise ad- 
vertiser and advertising agent puts 
the LEDGER down on his list as 
first choice in Birmingham. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives. 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg,, Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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HOW THE FRENCH RE- 
TAILER SELLS AND SAT- 
ISFIES HIS CUSTOMER. 


CONTRAST WITH AMERICAN METH- 
ODS—-GREAT POLITENESS AND EAG- 
ERNESS TO PLEASE — SALESMAN- 
SHIP OF EFFECTIVE KIND BENEATH 
IT ALL— KEEPING A CUSTOMER 
VERSUS ROUNDING UP NEW ONES 
CONTINUALLY. 


By Harris Merton Lyon. 


We all know the American 
floorwalker. He is a large, florid 
person with a frock coat on, a 
lemon buttoned under that coat, 
and paralysis of the vocal organs. 
He also suffers from swelled head, 
deficient vision, chronic deafness, 
and locomotor ataxia. But remem- 
ber that this remarkable bit of the 
fauna of department-storedom is 
placed there deliberately by a wide- 
awake American boss. The floor- 
walker isn’t to blame. The man 
who owns the store and spends 
his millions in annual advertising 
is to blame. 

In Paris they do it differently. 
Of course, Paris cannot compare 
with London for either efficiency 
or politeness. London department 
stores, as regards quality and ac- 
tivity in salesmanship, are unri- 
valled. But Paris is head and 
shoulders ahead of New York. 
(Chicago, by the way, is ahead of 
New York.) In Paris not so 
much money is spent getting you 
into the store. The Parisian de- 
partment stores do not do the ex- 
tensive advertising that the Amer- 
icans do, but they spend—and this 
is far more important—a great 
deal more time and attention upon 
you after you get inside their 
stores. 

The floorwalker himself actually 
waits upon you, measures your 
hand, gets the proper glove out of 
stock, and then calls the clerk to 
write out the sales check! Shades 
of Wanamaker—a floorwalker do- 
ing that! Your clerk, instead of 
being an insolent, gum-chewing 
ignoramus, is a_ bright - faced, 
quick, intelligent girl who knows 
her stock of goods as an ant knows 
his anthill. Her time is yours for 
the whole day if you like. She 
follows you around her depart- 


ment, making clever suggestions 
and eternally demonstrating new 
goods, until, as one woman ex- 
pressed it, “it almost embarrasses 
you how to get out of a Parisian 
department store without buying 
something.” And it’s the same in 
the smaller stores. You have to 
make all sorts of promises to Mad- 
ame or Monsieur that you will 
come back again. 

I don’t care whether the shop is 
on the meanest street of the Latin 
Quarter or in the swellest section 
around the Place Vendome—I al- 
ways feel as if I had no right to 
leave a shop without having bought 
something. For one thing, I’ve 
taken up almost hours of their 
time; I’ve learned all about gloves, 
say,—their prices, the modes, 
everything the clerk can tell me. 
And it’s all been done so gently 
and easily, you’d almost think you 
were in a drawing-room instead 
of a store. You can’t imagine 
what a pleasure it is to shop 
abroad. The reason the girl is 
so attentive to you is that she gets 
a percentage on her sales. Her 
average monthly earnings amount 
to 130 francs. 

Remember, in Paris everyone 
has lots of time. Therefore, there 
are no pneumatic tubes for cash, 
no elevators, no other modern 
time-saving devices which the 
American has installed. To some 
American shoppers this seems a 
drawback, and they will say that 
Paris shopping is not a bed-of- 
roses proposition by any manner of 
means. But the main point to be 
impressed upon the man who op- 
erates an American department 
store is this: that no matter how 
many time-saving machines he puts 
in, he is still the slowest, stupid- 
est of spendthrifts in the kind of 
personalities he installs in his 
store. 

In Paris this vivid force of in- 
numerable selling personalities al- 
most rushes at you as soon as you 
enter the doors of the Galeries de 
Lafayette, the Grand Magasin de 
Louvre, the Bon Marché. In New 
York, you grit your teeth and be- 
gin to expect innumerable rebuffs 
from floorwalkers and saleswomen 
before you have penetrated ten 
feet into the main aisle. In Paris, 
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as in London, the salesmanship is 
consummate, the personality of the 
saleswoman an actual delight on a 
tiresome day, and yet underneath 
it all they manage to keep up a 
subtle, inevitable appeal: “Buy, 
buy, buy.” The air is filled with 
“Thank you’s” all the while, how- 
ever. Your pocketbook may run 
open time after time, but it runs 
on ball-bearings. So much for 
the courtesy of Parisian sales- 
women and the effect it accom- 
plishes. It all depends upon the 
personality. And don’t think this 
means solely the personality of 
the girls behind the counters. It 
means also the personality of the 
man who owns the store. If he 
has a strong enough desire to 
oblige he will fire the swell-headed 
floorwalkers, the stupid clerks, just 
as soon as he now fires the incom- 
petent ad-writer. Besides the ex- 
cellent Parisian plan of paying em- 
ployees a percentage on their sales 
another one is to allow you to 
make your selection in your own 
home. Suppose you cannot make 
up your mind as to which of five 
hats you want. All five are sent 


out immediately to your house. 
You do not have to be a rich 
woman to get this courtesy in 
Paris. The poorest art student in 
the Montparnasse district can have 
it. All the goods are sent out to 
you, pending your inspection and 


selection. A responsible person 
(generally the concierge of the 
house) signs a receipt for the 
clerk on the delivery-wagon. That 
is all he wants. Then the next 
day the collector calls. If you 
have made your choice you pay 
him and send the others back. If 
you have not, he calls again the 
next day. You will be allowed 
several days, in this fashion. I 
suppose American merchants 
would say this keeps the stock 
scattered too much, out of the 
store. They are probably right from 
an American point of view. This 
system would invite so much trick- 
ery and stealing, also, that it could 
not be employed in the United 
States, where there are no respon- 
sible people in any house. But in 
Paris it has been so successful 
that no woman thinks nowadays 
of making her most important 


purchases in the store. She always 
takes advantage of the privilege 
of sending stuff home for selec- 
tion. 

In the small shops this is not so 
generally done; especially in the 
small shops catering to the general 
and common trade. But there, as 
everywhere, an ineffable polite- 
ness prevails. “Madame does not 
care to buy the hat to-night? Per- 
haps she prefers to ‘see it in the 
sunlight to-morrow? 
should prefer to myself! 
then, be sure we will be glad to 
see you to-morrow. This is the 
hat. I shall put it aside for you 
and you will find it ready.” 

As for exchanging goods, there 
is none of the American surliness. 
Just as much speed and concern is 
given by the French clerk to the 
woman with goods to exchange 
as is given to the newest cash cus- 
tomer. One woman here kept an 
article six months and the Bon 
Marché exchanged it for her! 


ONE CLOTHING MAKER WHO 
HAS SIMPLE TRADE-MARK NAME. 


THE JosepH & Ferss Co. 
Crevetanp, O., Nov. 20, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Respecting the suggestion of’ Mr. 
Andrew C. Hollis in your Prize Idea 
Contest that clothing advertisers adopt 
a simple trade-mark name instead of a 
tong firm name for. their product, we 
wish to say that our trade-mark name, 
“Clothcraft,” has been used for nine 
or ten years. 

Mr. Hollis’ excuse for not knowing 
this may be the fact that we have 
never used magazine space for the sim- 
ple reason that our production has 
never been able to keep pace with the 
demand, in spite of continuous increase 
of capacity. 

Our advertising is confined almost 
solely to that which we furnish our 
customers, in the way of local news- 
paper advertising, posters, booklets, etc. 

Naturally we agree with Mr. Hollis’ 


- suggestion. 


Cuas. Oswatp, 
Asst. Advertising Mer. 


——_+o-——_—_—— 


The Portland Oregonian claims to 
have carried 60,208 inches of advertising 
in October, or 11,571 over last year. 


Standard magazines are receiving quar- 
ter-page advertisements for Herbert L. 
Joseph & Co., diamond merchants. 
Leven-Nichols Advertising Company, 
Chicago-New York, placed the business, 
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65 Solid 
21-inch 
Columns 

of 
Advertising 


are being carried in every 
issue of 


a 
25% more than 1908 
50% more than 1907 


100% more than 1906 
which is 


ABSOLUTE PROOF 


@ hs 
PAYS! 


Send for a sample copy and 
you wil] understand its tre- 
mendous power among gtowers 
and shippers of 

FRUITS, VEGETABLES, 
BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY, 

ETC. 


Reach the man who spends 
the money through America’s 
commercial farm 


76 Park Place, New York 




















FOURTH ANNUAL AD _ MAN’S 
NUMBER. 


The Dry Goods Economist on No- 
vember 20th issued its fourth annual 
“Ad Man’s Number,” which was a 
unique piece of trade journalism. The 
cover design was an interesting photo- 
graph showing a department store ad 
man gazing down a store areaway at the 
shopping crowds which his work has 
brought into the store. 

A great deal of the advertising by 
large national advertisers was directed 
to the ad man, with suggestions of co- 
operation in advertising the product 


< Wo te 
seeks ° 
eae 
food Ah pattie 3! 8 a 
See bet ating oe mie 


esr re 
een, g 
he al below 

owe nad Mae vale 


We Co-operate to Help the 
Meche 


FROM THE AD MAN’S NUMBER OF THE 
“DRY GOODS ECONOMIST.” 


locally. Many of these ads_ repro- 
duced “‘dealer’s electros” and other ad- 
vertising helps which are furnished free 
to retailers. Editorially the paper was 
full of sound retail advertising talk. 
ong the articles is one by George 
S. Buck, advertising manager of Butler 
Bros., who urges that advertising 
should never be allowed to increase the 
relative cost of selling, but should be 
so conducted as to , Pores such cost 
through increase of sales volume. 
tO 
Reiling & Schoen, one of the leading 
silk manufacturers in the United States 
are planning what is said to be one o 
the far est textile advertising campaigns 
of its kind ever undertaken. The cam- 
paign covers the spring, summer and 
all of 1910, and large space will be 
used in all the leading fashion maga- 
zines, The entire campaign, both to 
the consumer and to the trade, is bein 
larned and executed by the Coupe 
ho a Company, 261 Broadway, New 
ork. 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 
for the space of more 
than three-fourths of the 
~ ears in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 














STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 


FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG, HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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7 Cents An 
Agate Line 


Places your adver- 
tisement in both the 


Register and Leader 
and the 


Evening Tribune 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Combined Daily Cir- 
culation Now Exceeds 


54,000 


Completely covers all Des 
Moines and Central lowa 











The Record’s 


Annual Christmas 


Number 





will be issued on Friday, December 
10th. If you hurry you can have 
space. 

We do not carry mail-order ad- 
vertising but if you have something 
to sell through the retailers you can 
help them by taking a page ad (4 
columns, 12% inches deep) at 
$10.00. 

Send copy at once if you want 
to get in on this special number— 
40 to 50 pages with cover in colors. 


THE RECORD 


1014-1016 Fifth Ave., Coraopolis, Pa. 


The Record not only does not 
carry mail-order advertising, but 
does carry more local advertising 
than most local weekly papers. 
That’s worth thinking about. 














ONE WOMAN’S BUYING 
RIENCE, 


New York, Nov. 20, 1909, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The good articles in Printers’ Inx 
on experiences in retail buying recall 
the following: J 

Having been resident abroad for 
some little time, and so out of touch 
with the march of merchandising in 
my “own country, I was somewhat im- 
pressed with the campaign of adver- 
tising—billboard and magazine—con- 
ducted for a certain corset manufae 
turer (The W/B, to be explicit.) Be 
lieving that the article must have real 
merit to be so generously advertised I 
determined to purchase, and to that end 
sought the corset counter of more than 
one city retail store before I found 
the goods in stock. An inquiry for 
size 19, price around $8.50, brought 
on the counter a size 26, price $5.00. 
Now, I might say in parentheses I have 
shopped from een. | Kong westward, 
and always got good service from the 
average salesperson. In this instance 
the saleswoman knew absolutely noth- 
ing of the goods, could not sell a corset 
to a discriminating buyer, and on my 
repeating my request for size and price 
desired, said there were none such in 
stock. I hunted up the floorwalker and 
asked to be waited on by some one 
who did know the stock, to find all 
other salespeople in that department 
had gone to luncheon, I went too. 

Tried another retailer, made my re- 
quest more detailed, specifying make, 
style, size and price, only to be shown 
corsets of a cut utterly unsuited to 
my build. And although the manu- 
facturer had invested a good deal of 
money to inform the public that he 
made “A style for every figure,” that 
saleswoman vigorously denied that such 
was the case. 

By this time my sporting blood was 
up, and I ’phoned the manufacturer 
for a list of retailers where his goods 
were carried. This was not furnished; 
and so I pursued my _ investigations 
without it. On the sirth inquiry I 
found the corset I wanted, size, style 
and price. 

Now, was it that the campaign of 
advertising was so costly as to make 
the margin between the wholesale and 
retail prices on these goods so narrow 
as to make sales an object of indiffer- 
ence to the retailer; or was it that no 
general instructions to salespeonle as 
to the suitability of certain numbered 
styles to certain figures had been given? 

here did the fault lie? 

One thing was very apparent, and 
that was that the campaign of publicity 
on the part of the manufacturer—a 
zostly one—was met by a campaign of 
indifference on the part of the retailer, 
making the advertising more costly. 

(Incidentally, I never purchased an- 
other of that make, my time, strength 
and nervous energy being of more 
value to me than the possible saving 
of a dollar or so in cash, as between a 
corset department in a general store 
with inefficient attendance and _ the 
service one gets in the shop of a corset 


specialist.) 
(Mrs.) O. Bett. 


EXPE. 
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"LARGEST BONA FIDE 
GROCERY CIRCULATION 


q A combination of superior circulation, 
lower advertising rate and greater prestige, 
should have more than a passing interest, 
if you want real service. Weigh these 


facts about “The Interstate{Grocer:” 


@ Has the largest bona fide, proven circulation of 
any weekly grocery paper. 

@ Is the recognized organ of the grocery trade in 
St. Louis and tributary territory. 

@ Reaches every third grocer in Missouri by paid 
subscription. 

@ Maximum advertising rate per inch per thousand 
circulation only 1124 cents. 

@ Edited with brains, not with scissors and paste 
pot. Ms 

@ Circulation guaranty is a part of each advertising 
contract. 

@ First grocery paper to voluntarily prove cir- 
culation. 

@ Receipts from subscriptions last year show 84 
per cent. was collected, which means a live reading 
list. 


@ Each statement made above can be 
fully proven: Write for further information. 


Show your appreciation of honest service. 


“The Model Grocery Paper” 


The Interstate Grocer 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Five Forceful Factors 
in the Textile Field 


There have been developed five pub- 
lications that exert a tremendous in- 
fluence in the textile field. They have 
served their subscribers well for many 
years and have thus secured the circu- 
lation, confidence and prestige which 
enables them to ‘‘make good” to the 
advertiser, 

These five textile powers are: 

The Textile World Record 
An illustrated monthly journal of 
from 250 to 300 pages, especially de- 
voted to the processes, products and 
machinery of textile manufacture, 
subscriled to by manufacturers, man- 
agers, superintendents and foremen, 
the men who buy and the men who 
advise what shall be bought. 
The Official Textile Directory 
Containing reports of all the textile 
manufacturing establishments in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, 
giving -full particulars as to. their 
officers, equipment, what they make, 
what kind of power they use, who the 
buyer is, ete. It also contains lists 
of selling agents, jobbers, raw mate- 
rial dealers, and all sorts of textile 
information. Price, $3.00 or $2.00, 
according to edition desired. 
The American Directory of the 
Knitting Trade 
This annual publication con‘airs a 
complete and exhaustive detailed re- 
port of all the knitting mills and 
auxiliary lineg. It is used as a refer 
ence book by practically every knit- 
ting mill in the country and there is 
not a_ single builder of  knittir 
machinery which is not yegveseuted 
in its advertising columns. 
The Textile Advance News 
weekly publication which gives 
early information concerning new 
mills, enlargements and improvs ments, 
changes, and such facts and gossip 
concerning the textile trade that is of 
service to concerns selling machinery 
and supplies in this field. It is pub- 
lished with special reference to_ that 
purpose and carries no advertising. 

The subscription price to non-adver- 

tisers in the Textile World Record is 

$15.00 per year. 
The Dyers’ Supplement 

A monthly publication of special 
interest to dyers and mills with dye- 
houses. Its circulation is most “in- 
tensive’ and of special value to dye 
stuff and chemical manufacturers and 
those selling any kind of equipment 
to dye-houses. 


The ad-writing department prepares 
copy for advertisers who wish to make 
use of this service, and submits (also 
without charge) advertising suggestions 
to prospects who supply it with the 
necessary da‘a. 

Begin with the new year to use these 
business bringers, which are placed at 
your command. 


Lord & Nagle Company 


Textile Publishers 
144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT STREET-CARS CAN 
DO FOR INTRODUCTIVE 
AND EDUCATIONAL 
WORK. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF SUCCESS IN 
SPECIFIC CASES WHERE GOOD WAS 
INTRODUCED — H 0 W A TOILET- 
GOODS PROPOSITION PULLED ORDERS 
THROUGH THE STREET-CARS—HOW 
CARS INCREASED MACARONI CON- 

UMPTION 
In his recent address to the 
zine Representatives’ Club, | 

Fraser, of the Street Railways 

Advertising Company, New York, spoke 

of the value of street-car advertising 

in two directions yne in introducirg a 

new product and the other in maintain- 
1g an educational campaign. E 
ie told how such advertisers cs Duff's 

Molasses, Campbell’s Soups, Coca-Cola, 

Wrigley’s Spearmint ard others started 

their entire advertising campaign in 

street cars. He instanced a new oat- 
meal which started a six months’ cam- 
gn in St. Louis end is now covering 
states with all the cars it can ob- 


Maga- 
K 


told how Coca-Cola spert its first 
modest advertising experditure in the 
street cars, art d is now usin g cars a 
over the country. It is selling 1,000,- 


You know niomsses doesn't L....2 or 
tate as it used to. 

Bo you know why? It’s because most 
molasses to-day is made of glucose 
flavored with chcap moiasses and given 
a forced baking power with chemicals. 

Our molasses is the pure, rich, cld- 


Fashioned Kind. e 
Duffs 


Quart cans, ISe.: screw-cap, 200 


Grer-trattion 


ONE OF A UNIQUE SERIES, 


000 gallons of Coca-Cola a year, and 
has been instrumental in making it 
profitable to keep soda fountains open 
the year around. 

He next told how Wrigley sold first 
only soap by mail to dealers, with kero- 
sene lamps and chewing gum as pre- 
miums. He had been constantly told of 
the possibilities of car advertising by a 
friend, and one day he said he’d have 
to “shut him up” on the subject of car 
advertising by giving him the gum and 
letting him start_his comenten in any 
city he chose. Buffalo was chosen, a 
place where there had never been any 
attempt to sell gum. In four months 
a nice profit had been cleared, and in 
nine months an order for almost every 
street car available over the country had 
keen granted. 

An experience with a guaranteed 
hosiery was cited. One dealer hardled 
the goods exclusively in Chicago. The 
maker was persuaded to sell to other 
dealers, in spite of a fear that the ex- 
clusive dealer might make trouble. Fif- 
teen dealers sought to handle the goods 
very soon after car advertising began 























and in five months eighty-one dealers 
were handling the goods. The original 


‘exclusive dealer also increased _ his 


former sales. 

Mr. Fraser said that Walter M. 
Lowney states with confidence that 
street car advertising appeals to deal 
ers with more force than newspaper or 
magazine advertising. 

A Western toilet goods maker, s:id 
Mr. Fraser, went into Omaha after two 
months’ car advertising had appeared 
and in two days landed seventy-two 
druggists, making an average sale of 
$14 to each. In Denver, after a month’s 
car advertising, he got upwards of 
thirty-five orders before he had yet re- 
ceived the packages in which his goods 
were to be packed. 

Regarding the value of car cards in 
an educational campaign, Mr. Fraser 


| Ge OW Hampshire Bond 


The Stationery oa Gentleman 
One could hardly select a more appro 
priate Christmas gift for a Gentleman 

a compliment to his taste 
and your judgement 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
Hampshire Paper (a. Se Haciry Falla Mona, 














Soup out of place—a gown out 

of use~ but Dry Cleaning will >) 
fremove every trace of grease est 
and soil without ripping a of 
stitch, ing the as 

bright and fresh and lovely ©@g , 


as new. 


) BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO 


)| Old Staten Island Dyeing Establishme 
334 CAN 17 = BRANCH aw 













All materials can be Dry Cleaned perfectly. * 











SOME ATTRACTIVE CAR CARDS, 


contrasted modern methods with the 
days when cards were warnished so 
they could be run all veal To-day six 
cards per month were recommended, 
changed monthly; or seventy-two cards 
a year. Thirty-five to forty words can 
be printed, with telling educational ef- 
fect. The Regal shoe cards were cited, 
Which, after experiment, are now run 
im every city where is a branch store. 

An interesting proof of street-car ad- 
Vertising’s educational value was related 
2s having been experienced by a maca- 
roni_ manufacturer. The situation at 
the start was that if all existing trade 
im a certain city was secured, it could 
not be supplied at a profit. After three 
and one-half years of car advertising 
consumption had increased 400 per cent. 
and the advertiser had 90 per cent of 
the business, even though competitors 
were selling more than they ever did 
seToOre. . 
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The Readers of the 


MOUNT VERNON 


Daily Argus 


Are the Buyers 
for the Family 


The Argus goes into 5,000 
homes in Mount Vernon, Tuck- 
ahoe, Bronxville and the Pel- 
hams, all in a radius of 20 miles 
from the New York City Hall. 
2” It is the only newspaper giv- 
ing the home news on 3 in con- 
sequence, is read by the women 
of the household who likewise 
obtain their knowledge of what 
the tradesman has to offer, in its 
columns. 

This advantage may be yours, 
if your advertisement appears in 
its pages. 


Send for rates 








THE DAILY ARGUS 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
































Do You Wish 
More 
Advertising 
from 


Eastern Territory? 


F you publish an up-to-date 

Women’s, Religious, Agricul- 

tural, Mail Order or Trade 
Paper, you can secure the serv- 
ice of an experienced, result- 
getting Advertising Mancger for 
New York and the East on an 
exclusively commission _ basis. 





Acquainted with Agents and 
Advertisers, 


An organizer and = merchan- 
diser, 
All correspondence strictly 
confidential. 
Address, “R. P.,” 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
12 West 31st St., New York City 
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tisers in any line of business, 


distribution and salesmanship. 








The Prize Idea Contest 


PRINTERS’ INK offers $100 in prizes for the best and most helpful suggestions for adver. 
Ideas may relate to newspaper or magazine advertisements 
booklets, car-signs, posters, windows displays, etc. f 
Entrics will be judged on the basis of their practicability 
and probable value to advertisers and advertising agents. 





Or they may apply to any phase of 











CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING 
+L AN THAT SUCCEEDED. 


SamvEL McMartu & Company. 
Grapes and Apples. 

_. Penn Yan, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1909. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
_ Here is an advertising wrinkle that 
isn’t worked every day. A few years 
ago we got up a handsome grape basket 
label, but didn’t wish to stand the ex- 
pense of lithographing 500,000 of them 
if we could make it an object for 
someone else to pay the bill. So we 
put up the proposition to the Welch 
Grape Juice Company, of Westfield, 
N. Y., that if they would supply us 
with our labels for the season we would 
give them the right to have their ad- 
vertisement printed on the colored 
papers which go under the basket cov- 
ers, and would distribute these papers 
to the grape growers of this section 
free of charge, the regular price at 
that time being 30 cents for a five- 
pound package. 

Our offer was accepted by the Welch 
Company, and the result was that we 
obtained a generous supply of labels 
without cost to us, and Welch's Grape 
= received a lot of excellent pub- 
icity. Their message reached the con- 
sumer at a most opportune time—after 
he had brought home his basket of 
Lake Keuka grapes, when his mind 
was on eating those grapes, and when, 
therefore, an appeal to drink the pure 
juice of grapes could not but be ef- 
fective. 

Last fall a similar method of adver- 
tising was resorted to by the American 
Fruit Product Company, of Rochester, 
N. Y., the manager of their Penn Yan 
plant giving out to the growers free 
Frape paper bearing a short ad for 

uffy’s Grape Juice. 

Ottver SHEPPARD. 


BETTER ADVERTISING FOR 
PLAYS. 


New York, Nov, 12, 1909. 
editor of Printers’ INK: . 

Theatrical advertisers make it a point 
to use excerpts from the daily news- 
aper criticisms of their play. In New 
Vork they are especially fond of doing 
this, and I suppose that experience has 
taught them that it is wise to choose 
from this material. However, the ex- 
cerpts they make, if you will stop to 
analyze them, form really very poor 
material. 

Let us take an imaginary case: We 
will say that ——- Jones has writ- 
ten a new musical comedy called “All 
Kinds of Bunk.” In this he is starring 


Arnold Daly. Besides Arnold Daly he 
has in the cast Grace LaRue, Trixie 
Friganza and Jack Norworth. Now, 
the next morning, after the papers have 
appeared, Mr. Jones’ advertising, ac- 
cording to the present regulations, 
would read this way: 


ARNOLD DALY 


in 
Josephus Jones’ 
New Musical Play, 
_ “ALL Kinps oF Bunk.” 
Scintillating success.—Sun. 
= Show in Town.—Evening Jour. 
nal. 
Great Triumph.—World. 
A Palpable Hit.—Press, 
A Ten Strike.—Times. 


._To the man from out of town who 
picks up a paper in his hotel and looks 
at the theatrical advertisements, or who 
strolls by this theatre at which Josephus 
Jones’ play is appearing, just what is 
the information that is conveyed by all 
this high-priced space? 

Result: He feels sure that the play 
inside the theatre is a good play. He 
knows who Arnold Daly is, but he 
does not know who Josephus Jones is, 
Josephus being a new playwright, and 
this being Josephus’ first pial to ap- 
pear before the public. 

he stranger also knows Grace La- 
Rue and Trixie Friganza, but there is 
no way on earth for him to find out 
that his two old favorites are playing 
in Josephus’ show. 

The point is this: Couldn’t a better 
lot of material for advertising purposes 
be selected from the same mass of 
comment which is presented every 
Tuesday by the newspapers concerning 
the new show? I should draw up such 
an imaginary poster as this: 


ARNOLD DALY 


in 
iy Jones’ 


New Musical Play, 
“Att Kinps oF Bunk.” 

A roaring comedy by a _ welcomed 
new author.—Sun. ; 

Three acts of Arnold Daly at his 
best.—Evening Journal, : 

Trixie Friganza in “Don’t Kiss Me,” 
a hit—World. 

Grace LaRue’s cleverest song, ‘‘Peach- 
es and Cream.”—Press, 
Breathlessly funny 

ost. 
Jack Norworth scores as college kid. 
—Times. Etc. 


burglar plot.— 


In this way we Fe complete informa- 
tion, told in vivid spurts of language. 

The point is that, if discrimination 
was used, instead of having a vague 
mass of garbled words about a thing 
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being a ten strike ,a hit and a success 
and a lot of different variations of 
that same theme, each line of adver- 
tising could be made to throw out a 
feeler to attract a mew audience of 
admirers. 

Harris Merton Lyon. 


SUGGESTS SCRIPT REPRODUC- 
TION FOR AN AD. 


Henry WIvKEns & Co. 
Diamond Importers. 
PittspurG, Pa., Nov, 18, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Permit me to submit the enclosed 
ad as an entry for your advertising 
idea contest. 

I believe the ad to be a good “‘but- 
ter-in” and original enough to hold 








reader’s attention long enough to do its 
work, The ad :s not’as easily read as 
plain type, but is not that a strong 
point in its favor? 

The ad carries my best wishes for 
being a prize winner; but I will be 
fully as well pleased at having your 


criticism, 
H. A. Murray. 


WHY NOT A DEPARTMENT STORE 
OF ADVERTISED GOODS? 


; Brooktyn, Nov. 19, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: ‘ 
_.Here is an assortment of advertising 
ideas: 

Stop saying ‘These goods are on sale 
at the best stores. If your dealer hasn’t 
them, write to us.” 

This is an awful blow at the standing 
of the store the consumer goes to, pro- 
vided the goods are not there. See 
the point? 

Abandon all rhymes in advertising— 
unless they measure up to Phoebe Snow 
or Campbell’s Soup. And in judging 


this, bear in mind the atmosphere and 
treatment of these two standards, 

Get some capitalists to open a ‘“‘Trade- 
Mark” store where trade-marked goods 
of ali kinds are on sale—a department 
store. Below is a sample of the lines 
to be carried: 

Regal Shoes, Manhattan Shirts, E & 
W Shirts, Cluett Shirts, Arrow Collars, 
Kuppenheimer Suits, Hallock Com- 
pany’s Wooltex Suits (Women’s), Por- 
osknit Underwear, King Waists, Water- 
man Fountain Pens, Onoto, Parker 
Lucky Curve, Toby Furniture, Karpen 
Furniture, Steinway, Weber, Chicker- 
ing, Hardman Pianos, etc., Trade- 
Marked Sheets, Whittall’s Carpets, 
Trade-Marked Portieres and Curtains 
(where are the trade-marks?) and _ so 
on down through ajJ the merchandise 
a department store should have. 

How the national advertising al- 
ready done on these lines would help 
the Jocal advertising! Like putting 
nitro-glycerine in your gasolene! 

Harotp Betts. 


WHY NOT DO MORE ADVERTIS- 


ING OF ADVERTISING? 


THE GLOBE. 

’ Toronto, Nov, 16, 1909. 
Editor Printers’ InK: 

When my eye struck “$100 in Prizes 
for Ideas,” in Printers’ INK of the 
10th inst., the hope fairly gripped me 
that the result would be the production 
of some rational intensive plan with 
which to advertise advertising. I be- 
lieve nine men out of ten, who give 
any thought to the subject, will agree 
with me when I say that there is not 
a commodity sold on the North Ameri- 
can Continent so poorly marketed as 
“space.” What a paradox it is that 
this should be so! The fact that a 
business which sets itself - as the 
acme of salesmanship acknowledges its 
incapacity to decently market itself 
would not be believable did we not all 
see it with the naked eye. 

The idea I humbly present is that 
publishers stop quarre ing like fish- 
wives as to which carried the most lines 
last month or last year or last century. 
Please, gentlemen, think how effective 
would be the department store adver- 
tisement which took a whole page to 
tell a breathless public that this store 
sold .078 more yards of dress goods 
than Blank or Blank or Blank, | 

That is the negative side of the idea. 

The positive side is: Tell the pub- 
lic the stories of the world’s great 
business successes. Tell them over and 
over and over again. They will be 
found almost without exception to be 
advertised articles, and they can_ be 
made full of human interest. Vide 
the New York Evening Mail. 

Think of the psycho —. effect on 
the public if 1,000 daily papers de- 
voted three inches a day to preaching 
the gospel of success through space. 

Just as evidence of good faith I 
enclose ‘you herewith a few sample_cir- 
culars issued from this office. Five 
thousand of these drop on the desks of 
Canada’s business men every Monday 
morning. Results have been most 


ratifying. 
. .o J. F. Mackay. 
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The big ae 
merger, the con- 
a trol of the West- 
mong ern Union by the 
Corporations American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, the 
Standard Oil decision, and other 
things, have made a situation in 
“big business” of unusual signifi- 
cance, which is not without its ad- 
vertising interest. 

It is estimated that the gross 
earnings of the American Tele- 
phone system for the fiscal year 
ending December 31st will amount 
to $150,000,000, which will be $25,- 
000,000 more than in 1906. It is 
doing 75 per cent of the telephone 
business to-day, an increase of 60 
per cent over three or four years 
ago. It has established connection 
with 1,300,000 independent stations 
and, with some exceptions, has 
maintained a good-will of unusual 
character with the public, consid- 
ering the vital and intimate na- 
ture of its service. How much of 
this is due to its remarkably broad 
advertising campaign it would be 


Big Things 


bold to estimate, but its own off- 
cers set very high value upon it, 

The Western Union has never 
done a line of advertising. Its ser- 
vice has been frequently criticised, 
and it is quite possible that one 
of the first things the new contro] 
will do will be to improve the ser- 
vice and advertise it. 

Incidentally, it may be said that 
the express companies might very 
well take a hint from this happen- 
ing and advertise what justifica- 
tion they have for their present 
service and rates, for one needs to 
be no clairvoyant to read the 
signs that adverse public pressure 
is likely to strike the express com- 
panies. The Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York has for several 
years been gathering a pretty 
formidable case against them. 

The Wells-Fargo Company, last 
week, increased its capital by $8,- 
000,000 and announced a 300 per 
cent dividend. If this profit were 
paid willingly by the public upon 
an understanding, secured through 
advertising, of why the service 
was worth it (if such reasons ex- 
isted), the future of the express 
companies would be a little less 
cloudy. 


Trade 
Papers and 
Advertising 

Agents 


“In this morn- 
ing’s mail alone,” 
says a prominent 
trade paper pub- 
lisher, “I received 
five orders for 
trade paper advertising from a 
single advertising agent. That 
looks like an indication of the 
growing mutual appreciation be- 
tween agent and trade paper, 
doesn’t it?” 

Similar sentiments are expressed 
elsewhere, and the advertising 
pages of influential trade papers 
clinch the matter with concrete 
evidence of a clearer understand- 
ing of co-operation with dealers 
through the columns of their 
trade authority. 

One most convincing reason for 
the campaign value of good trade 
papers reaching dealers is the 
work they are constantly doing to 
better store salesmanship and ser- 
vice, the lack of which is so com- 
ufacturer alike. Every good deal- 
ers’ trade paper is constantly in- 





ver 
ser- 
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structing clerks in demeanor and 
method, advocating stronger and 
more advertising and window dis- 
play, wiser policy, and greater 
alertness to opportunity—the very 
things which mean so much to the 
manufacturer and advertiser who 
gives into dealers’ hands the con- 
tact with the buying pub!ic at the 
vital moment of sale. 

By contests and other editorial 
methods the trade papers of the 
best class are doing more than any 
advertiser could do to get ginger 
into the sale of his product by re- 
tailers. The work of both adver- 
t'ser and trade paper is bound to 
slowly leaven the mass of retail- 
ers and make a more wise and en- 
ergetic sales outlet for all makers 
of goods. 


Quality and It is commonly 
Service known that price 
VS. is almost a para- 
Price in mount argument 


to many dealers, 
Retailing rather than the 


quality and prestige of the goods. 
Herein lies one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of advertisers. They 
have to fight the bugaboo of the 
dealer that he has to undersell his 
competitors. 

In this connection an interesting 
editorial was recently published in 
the house organ for the Heath & 
Milligan Manufacturing Company, 
paint makers, Chicago. It says: 


You think that your trade will in- 
crease if you meet the prices of your 
competitors; it will, for a while, but 
as long as water and other adulterants 
are cheap do you suppose that your 
competitors will not be able to cut 
under you and make you revise your 
prices again? Take an arbitrary stand 
and let it be widely known that you 
sell only the best of materials and your 
business is bound to have a_ steady 
normal growth, but if your idea of 
business is “cheap goods” your trade 
will be constantly attracting a bunch 
of carrion seekers who migrate and 
follow the line of least resistance. 

_ The true gauge to measure merit by 
is service and satisfaction. Price should 
be the Jast thing considered. In paints 
you will find a large range of prices. 
If ‘el town is large and you do not 
wish to sell twice to the same person 
handle the cheap line. On the other 
hand if you want pleased and steady 
customers select the high grade paint. 
It will be by far the cheapest. The 
cost figured in years of service will 
amount to but a fraction of the imme- 
diate outlay for the cheap goods. At 


the same time you will be forming a 
growing band of pleased customers who 
will be a splendid advertisement for 
your store and at the same time boom 
the sales of your other goods. Forget 
yrice—and let service and satisfaction 
e your ideals; it will mean _ better, 
bigger profits. 


The entire tone of this editorial] 
is in line with the campaign now 
being conducted by Printers’ INK 
for better reta.ling service. It 
proves how manufacturers are 
constantly expending money and 
gray matter to make better buy- 
ing conditions for consumers and 
abler sales methods for them- 
selves and the dealer. 

Furthermore, it also points to- 
ward a very vital principle—that 
dealers should buy their goods— 
and sell them also—on the basis 
of quality and guaranteed satis- 
faction rather than upon .the ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory basis of 
price. The surest way to a cus- 
tomer’s regard is to sell him some- 
thing good rather than something 
cheap. The volume of general ad- 
vertising is creating stronger and 
stronger public feeling toward 
this idea, and the dealer has got 
to raise himself to that standard 
or to be superseded and harassed 
by chains of stores established by 
determined manufacturers who are 
perfectly willing to work in har- 
ness with retailers on a fair and 
snappy basis, but who will not 
stand retrogressive methods. 


Furniture Before Printers’ 
Ink, last spring, 


and published an im- 
Advertising aginary furniture 
advertising campaign, there was 
not more than one important na- 
tional advertiser of furniture so!d 
through dealers. 

The furniture business, like 
many other lines, was supposed 
by many to be so different in its 
distr:bution problem as to exempt 
one brand from becoming a na- 
tionally sold dealer’s line. It was 
even doubted whether furniture 
could be trade-marked, for great 
quantities have been sold in the 
past without a hint as to its ori- 
gin. It has been sold on the word 
of the dealer and by price. The 
great August furniture sales of 
the stores have unloaded tons of 
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furniture on the public purely on 
a price basis which forced compe- 
tition among retailers to a very 
sharp edge, and which created 
some dissatisfaction among con- 
sumers. 

Meanwhile the Grand Rapids 
Furniture Company, though criti- 
cised in the trade, took the advan- 
tage of mutual organization to act 
toward carrying forward the ban- 
ner of trade-marked quality in 
furniture, backed by advertising. 
Whatever else it has or has not 
done, it is certain that it has pre- 
pared the way for sounder mer- 
chandising in the furniture busi- 
ness. 

When the Stickleys made such 
a success of Craftsman furniture, 
entirely on a trade-marked, qual- 
ity basis and advertising, another 
impetus was given, for there was 
no gainsaying that the people were 
alive to quality and art in furni- 
ture. The reversion to the Mis- 
sion style, and the passion for col- 
lecting old mahogany (a practice 
which has enriched furniture col- 
lectors and speculators at the ex- 
pense of furniture manufacturers) 
has been credited largely to a re- 
vulsion against the cheap and taw- 
dry furniture with which the mar- 
ket has been glutted. 

One furniture concern which 
has eminently demonstrated the 
success of appealing to quality 
buyers by modern sales methods 
and advertising is the Tobey 
Furniture Company. One of the 
most interesting things this con- 
cern does is to have its advertis- 
ing agent or manager talk to its 
sales staff every day. The his- 
toric significance of the furniture, 
the methods and personality of its 
manufacturer, the points of its su- 
perior construction and design, 
and the quality of its materials 
are all carefully outlined; and 
then the day’s advertising and the 
general advertising policy is care- 
fully instilled into the salesmen. 
Store salesmanship and service is 
carefully drilled into every sales- 
man. 

The result is that the Tobey 
Furniture Company has built up 
some remarkably fine custom. Its 
New York store, opened not long 
ago, is doing very well. The To- 


INK 


bey concern is an illustration of 
a retailer who has adopted all the 
activities characteristic of a man- 
ufacturer. General advertising and 
mail-order business are __ being 
done, and Tobey furniture is han- 
dled by other dealers. This is a 
logical outcome of the activity of 
manufacturers of furniture. 
The tendency now is to appre- 
ciate a national market through 
dealers, and use advertising to 
stimulate a discriminating demand, 
Unquestionably furniture market- 
ing is being made over by the 
makers who are using the “long 
arm of business”—advertising, 


Every now and 
The then when 
Reach of — Printers’ Ink 
Printers’ Ink publishes the 
name of a con- 
cern in some connection or other 
which brings it to the attention 
of readers who have good reasons 
for wanting to get in touch with 
it, some interesting things happen. 
It may be that the name of a con- 
cern’s house organ is printed, or 
a booklet reviewed, or the busi- 
ness of the concern suggests to 
advertisers that they have work 
for it; but the result is always an 
eye-opener. 

A letter has just been received 
from a New England concern 
which says: “I guess everybody 
on the Lord’s earth reads your 
publication. Ever since you listed 
us somewhere in your book we 
have been getting letters from 
everywhere. They don’t stop, and 
we beseech you, what are we to 
do? Some of them we are mighty 
giad to hear from, but it takes 
time to tell others that we run a 
specialty business and can’t help 
them out.” 

One manufacturer says that the 
reproduction of his ad in Print- 
ERS’ INK in the customary way, to 
illustrate some advertising point, 
actually brought him more sales 
tham some of the publications 
in which his ad appeared full size 
and paid for. 

It is a common thing for Print- 
ERS’ INK to receive notice that a 
concern’s mails are being swelled 
by letters, even after some minor 
6-point mention. 
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Schemes «i Ideas Wanted 








$200 in Gold For Clever Advertising and 
Selling Plans—Can’t You Think of One? 


ool 


Can you think of an idea for increasing the sales of Liquid Veneer? An adver- 
tising plan or selling scheme? We will pay $200 in Gold for the five best practical 


ideas submitted before January Ist, 1910. 


Think what you would do if you were the manager of this big business—with a 
roduct like Liquid Veneer, that is used in every city and town in the United 
Srates—that ives the best of satisfaction and always makes repeat customers— 


if you had 
wide sale, 


one a large amount of successful advertising and had built up a 
and now wanted to get still more business—to make more families 


realize the economy and efficiency of using Liquid Veneer to clean and preserve 


furniture and woodwork. 


What ideas occur to you on it? Sit down and write them to us and we will 
gladly pay you a liberal sum in gold for the most available ones, 

Try your hand at this interesting business problem now—the little thought that 
comes to you on the spur of the moment may be just the suggestion we want— 
just the thing that will make thousands of customers. 








FOR THE BEST SUGGESTION, we 


For the 3rd best, we will pay 
For the 4th best, we will pay 
For the 5th best, we will pay 


$200.00 IN ALL 








FIVE CHANCES FOR 
YOUR IDEA 


—— 
Study over the information given here and 
then think what you would do to make 
more households buy Liquid Veneer, or 
make more retailers sell it, or make more 
wholesalers carry it, or make wholesalers 
and retailers push it harder. 

Don’t pass any idea by without considerin 
it carefully, because you never can tell 
what little scheme will develop into a big 
winner. 

Here is a chance to test your ability as a 
business planner—it will prove 


FASCINATING AND 
PROFITABLE 


and the ones who hit on the best ideas 
will be liberally paid in gold—$200 for the 
five best suggestions, provided we con- 
sider them worthy of trial, The right is 
teserved to reject any and all plans that 
cannot be used. In case two or more 
people submit the same plan or idea the 
prize will be awarded to the one whose 
suggestion is received first. 

Try your ability on this now—if you want 
more information about Liquid Veneer and 
what it will do—write us and we will gladly 
post you free, 


Buffalo Specialty Co. 


412 Ellicott Street, - Buffalo, N. Y. 


THIS IS YOUR DATA 


Liquid Veneer is a cleaning and 
polishing liquid for pianos, furni- 
ture and woodwork. It is applied 
with a cloth and it instantly makes 
old surfaces look like new by 
cleansing the surface and at the 
same time reviving the original new- 
ness of the old finish. 

NOT LEAVE A COATING! 

It is remarkable for dusting wood- 
work and furniture. By slightly 
moistening the dusting cloth - with 
Liquid Veneer it draws the dirt and 
dust from every nook, corner and 
crevice and carries all of it_away 
at one sweep of the cloth. Liquid 
Veneer is a germicide and instantly 
destroys all germ life, leaving 
all rooms in which it is used im- 
maculately clean, sanitary and with 
a beautiful, giossy newness. 

The goods are handled through 
wholesalers who in turn sell to fur- 
niture dealers, hardware dealers, 
paint and oil dealers, druggists and 
grocers. 

Liquid Veneer has been on the 
market only a few years but is 
very widely distributed, over fifty 
thousand retail dealers now hand- 
ling it in the United States, and ex- 
perienced advertisers consider that 
it has had and is having a phenom- 
enal sale, considering the time it 
has been on the market and the 
amount of advertising done. This 
is very largely due to the intrinsic 
merit of the goods. Users are all 
enthusiastic about the instantaneous 
results it produces and cannot say 
enough in its praise, 

The greater part of the advertising 
has been done in the magazines, 
including the better class of pub- 
lications devoted to the interests of 
women. Newspapers, street cars 
and sampling have also been tried 
to some extent and all seem to have 
produced results, especially the 
sampling. We will be glad to give 
you any further particulars regard- 
ing the goods if you will write us. 
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CONCERNING WASTE IN 
ADVERTISING. 


PittsspurG, Oct. 28, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In a recent issue of Printers’ INK 
there appeared a symposium of expert 
opinion concerning waste in advertis- 
ing. A perusal of the article brought 
to mind a little incident in connection 
with the advertising of the Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Company, of Pittsburg, 
» 


a. 

Trade papers and personal letters 
were the mediums used, aided by a 
veritable sleuth-like follow-up. If an 
inquiry failed to indicate the medium 
responsible for it, a postcard was sent 
out with the first follow-up letter. 
The prospect was asked to say where 
he first read or heard about the “Steel 
King” Closet Tank, which was the 
article advertised. In this way an al- 
most ‘exact estimate of inquiry cost per 
medium could be made. 

A four months’ campaign along these 
lines showed a gain of 300% in orders 
over the first month. During this time 
the records revealed the fact that one 
of the most expensive and seemingly 
classy publications had not contributed 
one solitary inquiry. 

Waste? Something had to be done. 
That something was a letter to the of- 
fending medium to the effect that in 
view of existing conditions the adver- 
tising in that valuable publication would 
be discontinued. Then the “Steel 
King” ad man sat back in his chair 
satisfied that he had done his duty. 
3y return mail he received a letter 
to the effect that they had his contract 
of such a date for so much space at 
so much per, etc., and would be pleased 
to receive copy in time for insertion 
in the next issue. 

The copy for the next issue was duly 
prepared and forwarded. It stated that 
for some reason no replies hed been 
received in response to advertisements 
in that publication; that it could not be 
the fault of the “Steel King’’ tank be- 
cause the demand for it was increasing 
every day; that it could not be the 
fault of the copy because that copy 
had pulled in all other papers used. 
It wound up with an offer of a 10% 
discount to any one who would clip 
the advertisement and send it with his 
order. 

That copy didn’t stagger those fel- 
lows a little bit. They submitted proof, 
the advertisement appeared, had good 
position, and was set up so that it 
did not strain anyone’s eyes to read it. 
That particular issue also had an eight- 
page, two-color insert whith proclaimed 
the fact that it was the finest adver- 
tising proposition that ever went 
through a press—showed some figures 
to prove its gigantic circulation, every 
copy of which was paid for in advance 
by men who-had a voice in the spendin 
of large sums of money and it invited 
one to make a contract for a few years 
before the rates were boosted. 

To say the Pittsburg company’s adver- 
tising man was somewhat flabbergasted 
is putting it mildly. It was the very, 
very first time he had ever heard of a 


paper intentionally printing an adver. - 
tisement which placed it in the posi 
tion of a man who was walking around 
with a large “Kick Me” sign which he 
had pinned on_his back himself. Per. 
haps they relied on the eight-page insert 
to smother the half-page roast sent in 
by the “Steel King’ man. To further 
confuse the situation the flabbergasted 
person received another letter advising 
him of the date of closing of the forms 
for the issue following, and requesting 
an early reply if proofs were desired. 
It was the last straw that broke the 
camel’s back, and it would not surprise 
anyone who is familiar with the case 
to see a nice, broad, black band of 
crepe around the half-page referred to 
here in their next issue. 
G. P. Bracxtsrton, 
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SNAPPY CO-OPERATION BE- 
TWEEN ADVERTISER AND 
DEALER. 


Utica, N. Y., Nov. 26, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Coincident with your recent discus 
sion on the matter of distribution and 
co-operation of the dealer with the ad- 
vertiser of a trade-mark, I believe the 
experience I have just had will be re- 
freshing by camparison with that of 
others who have contributed to your 
columns on this subject. 

So_ unusual, in fact, that I cannot 
refrain from writing you about it. 

Last week I noticed a page ad by 
S. H. Wetmore Company, New York, 
in the Literary Digest for Century 
Atomizers, In this catarrhal country 
we find atomizers elmost as essential 
as a tooth brush,.and this particular 
atomizer struck me as having unusual 
merit. I wrote tor their literature, not 
knowing it was on sale here in Utica. 
I received a very prompt and courte- 
ous reply from them the same day my 
letter was delivered to them (not even 
a form letter) referring me to a local 
dealer, and at the same time sending 
me, under separate cover, a descrip- 
tive circular that created an _ instant 
desire for their atomizer. 

The next day I received a_ letter 
from my local druggist that invited 
me to cal] and examine the stock, and 
this afternoon the atomizer becomes a 
part of my toilet equipment. 

believe such live-wire methods 
could be well emulated by many known 
advertisers who seem to be conspicuous 
by their lack of inside system to make 
good their advertising. 
W. J. Romic. 


+08 


Ralph Barstow, at present advertis- 
ing manager for the American Ribbon 
& Carbon Company, of Rochester, 
N. Y., becomes office manager of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce on 
December Ist. 


L. Aron & Co., leading importers of 
New Orleans, have entered the adver- 
tising field. [he Chambers Agency 
will place their business, beginning with 
a selected list of trade papers, 
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Don’t Be Humbugged! 


NE of our competitors, the Bates 
Manufacturing Company, is eyl- 
Ox in desperate straits and 
has been making a great hulla- 
baloo over our use of the words Bates 
Numbering Machine Company as out 
corporate name, and from our using the 
expression Bates Numbering Machine in 
connection with the sales of automatic 
hand numbering machines of our manu- 
facture. Here are the facts in the case. 
The Bates Manufacturing Company was 
the first company organized by Edwin G. 
Bates, the inventor, designer and paten- 
tee of the Bates machines for number- 
ing. Mr. Bates left that, Company 14 
years ago and organized The Bates Ma- 
chine Company, which company alone 
is the owner of all the later patents and 
improvements of Mr. Bates. 

The machines made by the Bates 
Manufacturing Company, on the other 
hand, are the crude, old-fashioned de- 
vices made under Bates’ older patents, 
which have long since expired. 

We alone manufacture the new and 
improved machines under the later Bates 
patents. Ve have a new modern fac- 
tory and our output of machines is ten 
times as great as that of the Bates 


Manufacturing Company. 

You can obtain from us or ore of 
vur 5000 dealers a newer and far better 
Numbering 
price that the 
Company asks. 

At various times in the 


one-third the 
Manufacturing 


Machine for 
Bates 


past, the 
Bates Manufacturing Company have 
attempted to restrain us from using the 
words The Bates Machine Company as 
our corporate name, but in every case 
the courts have decided against them. 


ABOUT OUR NAME 

There is a boiler manufacturer in 
New York known as the Bates Machine 
Company. In order to avoid confusion 
of our business with theirs, and at the 
same time have our name indicate the 
business we were engaged in, we had 
the word Numbering injected into our 
corporate name last January. The 
Bates Manufacturing Company at once 
proceeded to rehash an old chestnut 
and succeeded in securing a temporary 
injunction restraining us from using 
the word Numbering in our corporate 
name and from using the expression 
Bates Numbering Machine in connec- 
tion with the sale of automatic hand 
numbering macltines of our manufacture. 


THE END IS NOT YET 
Please observe, however, that this is 
only a temporary injunction and that 
it restrains only us. The order of the 
Court can in no way be made to apply 
to anyone but ourselves, but to set any 
dealer’s mind at ease who may have 
received one of the misleading circu- 
lars which the Bates Manufacturing 
Company have circulated, evidently with 
the intention of intimidating dealers, 
we hereby unqualifiedly and un- 
reservedly guarantee to protect 
any dealer from loss or damage 
due to selling or offering for 
sale any of the machines of 
our manufacture. 


Dealers need not hesitate about dis- 
posing of any machines on hand, or 
from continuing to order machines from 
us. Remember, the temporary injunc- 
tion applies only to us, and that we will 
protect you in every way. 

We have complied with the Court’s 
order by simply dropping the word 
Numbering from the name, thus going 
back to the old name we were known 
by previous to last January. All the 
PD a bh that we are now making, bear 
the revised name Bates Machine Com- 
pany. 

GET THE BEST 


Before buying a Numbering Machine, 
please remember that there has been 
progress made in this field in recent 
years as in other lines, and the Num- 
bering Machine of 19 years ago com- 
pares with the new up-to-date machines 
of to-day just about as horse cars com- 
pare with the modern subway. So 
don’t get “stung” by purchasing one 
of the clumsy devices of 19 years ago 
at three times the cost of the down-to- 
the-minute. models which we alone make 
and sell. 


TRY A MACHINE AT OUR EXPENSE 


Model 49A here shown. is the best 
Numbering Machine of its kind made. 
It numbers consecutively, duplicates and 
repeats. Capacity 1 to 999,999 auto- 
matically. It weighs but 12 ounces, 
operates rapidly, noiselessly, surely and 
will last for years. 

Yon can have One on ten days’ free 
trial, without obligating yourself in 
any way. Write us on your firm 
letterhead mentioning your nearest sta- 
tioner or stamp deal- 
er and we will see 
that a machine is 
delivered to you at 
once, all charges pre- 
paid. You can then 
try it out in your own 
way—put it to any 
test—compare it with 
others. If at the end 
of the trial period you 
feel that our machine 
is just what you want, 
it will cost you oniy 
$5.00. Should the 
machine fail to make 
good, or .prove the 
least bit ;. unsatisfac- 
tory, simply return it. 

The test costs you 
nothing, may make 
you much, 

To-day is the best 
time to get a machine. 


Ghe 
Bates Machine Co. 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Printed Things 


Booklets, catalogs and business literature of all kinds may be forwarded for review in this 


INK, 12 West 31st Street, New York. 


Address “* REVIEW EDITOR,” Printers’ 











The Canton, O., Board of Trade has 
issued a booklet entitled “The Evolu- 
tion of a City,” which is a very excep- 
tional piece of promotive literature, one 
of the best gotten out by any city. 
It is compiled and edited by J. Leroy 
Tope. It contains histories of the vari- 
ous industries in Canton and gives its 
historic and manufacturing story in 
detail. The booklet covers its field 
like a blanket and one’s appreciation 
of Canton is bound to rise after read- 
ing it. 

* * . 

The Rapid Motor Vehicle Company, 

of Pontiac, Mich., has just issued a 


COVER OF BOOKLET TO ADVERTISE 
CANTON, 0. 


somewhat unusual booklet called “The 
Man from Missouri.” It contains let- 
ters from “Colonel Will U. Shome,” of 
Missonri, which are full of flavor. At 
the top of the pages is printed a series 
of excellent otographs showing the 
Rapid Motor Vehicle in various situa- 
tions all over the country, on mountain 
and plain. -Typographically the book is 
the work of Rogers & Co., printers, 
Chicago and New York, and altogether 
it is a most creditable piece of work, with 


a strong selling pull to it, under a 
genial cover of entertainment. The 
idea is very cleverly and entertainingly 


carried out. 


* * 


_Stone & Webster Contracting En. 
gineers, Boston, have just issued a book. 


* 


COVER AND INSIDE PAGE FROM RAPID 
MOTOR BOOKLET. 


let called “Came the Power with the 
Need,” printed by the Barta Press, It 
is an illustrated account of the rapid 
enlargement of three Boston power sta- 
tions which in itself contributes a strong 
argument for Stone & Webster En- 
gineering Service. The color scheme 
and illustrations are very unusual and 
of a high order of excellence. The 
half-tones are models of clearness, and 
the story of energy and achievement 
unfolds itself by means of the pic: 
tures with telling effect. 

* * * 


The Alabastine Company has issued 
the most unusual little booklet called 





CLASSIC WALL 
DECORATION 








= 


! 





APPROPRIATE DECORATIVE EFFECT, 


“Classic Wall Decoration” in which it 
describes the wall decorations of many 
ages, furnishing a considerable educa- 








SERS Ever S658E Fead 
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tion on the subject. It is the work of 
Claude Hopkins, of Lord & Thomas. 

Another booklet somewhat similarly 
designed covers the Alabastine propo- 
sition very thoroughly and makes an ef- 
fective comparison to the other. The 
typography and color work is especially 
good, the scheme being a dark orange 
and gray on gray. Some most helpful 
matter is printed in unusually good type 
and small illustrations furnish plenty of 
suggestions to the housewife for using 
Alabastine. 

* * * 

From the press of the H. S. Crocker 
Company, of San Francisco, comes one 
of the most beautiful pieces of resort 
advertising that has yet appeared. It is 
bound in boards and printed on pebbled 


Pebble Beach 


MONTEREY COUNTY CALIFORNIA 
+ 


stock, profusely illustrated throughout. 
The book is the work of James King 
Steele, who has gotten out other un- 
usual books. It deals with Pebble 
Beach, Cal., and gives some unique 
photogra hs of historic scenes. he 
ayout of the text and illustration and 
the page head-piece designs contribute 
a large part to the general effect of 
the book. 


nd 


At the last meeting of the directors 
of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, manufacturers of billiard tables 
and bowling supplies, it was voted to 
discontinue all advertising, until at 
least April, 1910. The reason given 
is the crush of orders already received 
anc the prospects for an unusually 
busy winter business that will tax the 
factories to take care of. 


William C. Stewart, who for the last 
thirty years was chief advertising space 
buyer for the World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association. Buffalo,’ died re- 
cently at the age of 75 years. 


The Fond du Lac, Wis., Daily Re- 
porter. exhibited its enterprise during 
the fair recently held by publishing a 
miniature ‘Fair Reporter,” 





The Editor’s 
Auxiliary 


34 Pine St., New York 


will represent 
first-class publica- 
tion or publisher, 
and handle vigor- 
ously all Eastern 
business — edi- 
torial, selling, or 
advertising 


Illustrated features can be 
prepared on subjects of 
general or news interest 

















Ad: Man 
Wanted 


A large manufacturing com- 
pany that is assisting its 
customers by sending them 
electrotyped advertisements 
and other selling aids, wants 
a man to take charge of 
and push this end of its 
advertising work, Job re- 
quires lots of optithism, in- 
itiative, resourcefulness, en- 
thusiasm and some knowl- 
edge of newspaper adver- 
tising conditions in the 
smaller cities. A belief in 
advertising and the ability 
to transmit this belief to 
others is essential. There 
is a good chance here for 
the man who can develop 
the position. State age, ex- 
perience and salary desired. 
Address “CUSTOMER’S 
SERVICE,” Printers’ Ink. 
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NEW AD CLUB FOR PITTSBURG. 


_ The Manufacturers Publicity Associa- 
tion is the name of a new ad club or- 
ganized at Pittsburg October 28th. It 
is composed of the following advertis- 
ing men: Colver Gordon and S, J. 
Stoughton, H. J. Heinze Company; 
Chas. F, Dye, W. W. Lawrence Com- 
pany; Philip Schaefer, Follansbee 
Bros.; George E. Lees and H, J. 
Flannery, American Vanadium Com- 
pany; C. C. Irwin, Thos. W. Irwin 
Mfg. Company; W. H. Duff II, P. Duff 
& Sons; A. P. Brill, Ruud Mfg. Com- 
any; F. B, Pope, Pennsylvania Fire 
rick Company; W. A. Keirn, Mesta 
Machine Company; C. McQuiston, 
lne Westinghouse Company; Vale 
Downie, Keystone Driller Company; L. 
F. Hamilton, National Tube Company; 
C. B. Nash and M. C. Wilde, Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Company; Chas. W. 
Brooke, advertising engineer. 
_ L. F. Hamilton presided. The meet- 
ing was the result of a letter sent to 
sixty or seventy manufacturing execu- 
tives throughout the country asking 
their opinion about the value of adver- 
tising clubs. The general opinion was 
that they were worth while but that 
care should be taken in their organiza- 
tion. 

Many prominent advertising man- 
agers spoke at the first meeting of the 
value which such an association could 
return to its members and at the next 
meeting, on November 18th, C. B. 
Nash, advertising manager of the 
>tandard Sanitary Manufacturing Com- 


INK 


any, spoke on “House Organs; Their 
oseibilities and Limitations,” : i 
some cautions as to their misuse. i 
monthly bulletin has been started to 
record the work of the Association, 


—_—_———+———————— 


The December number of Good 
Housekeeping shows an increase of 
forty-seven pages over last year and 
forty-three more than two years ago. 


Albert H. Hopkins has been appointed 
the Western representative of the Pro. 
gressive Farmer, of Raleigh, N. C., 
and the Southern Farm Gazette, Stark- 
ville, Miss. 


The Manufacturing Jeweler has just 
gotten out a handsome twenty-fifth An. 
niversary number. 


G. P. Blackiston, advertising agent, 
726 St. James street, Pittsburg, is ask- 
ing for rates in order to place business 
for the Air Tight Steel Tank Company, 
Pittsburg. 


Nathan & Hurst, dealers in diamonds 
and jewelry, are sending out small copy 
direct to a few New England papers. 


The Buffalo Ad Club enjoyed a day 
at East Aurora visiting Elbert Hub- 
bard, November 30th. A dinner, music 
and an address by Elbert Hubbard 
were featvres, 











and mind both seek occupation, 


he 


HAND 





Advertise Your Paper 
to Advertisers 


The men who use display space —the women who use want ads. are called on the phone 


or themselves call others many times each day. 
several minutes spent getting connections—“holding the wire’’—idle minutes when the eye 


The BeldenTelephone Handypad 


Is attached to the phone in the natural line of vision. The name of 
your publication on the iron frame of the pad—concise, amusing, epi- 
grammatic statements about your service and circulation, will be reread 
many times daily. When the wait is long every leaf in the whole pad 
will probably be gone over for amusement. Can you depend on your 
audience in ary other line of publicity? A number of the most promi- 
nent papers in the country have used THE BELDEN TELEPHONE 
PAD to build up their advertising columns. It ante make 

‘the Chicago Daily News, Chicago's Greatest want ad 
$e. Pau! Dispatch way in the lead in St. Paul. 
you with dozens of letters from men who manage the advertising of big 
city Newspapers. 


Every Telephone Subscriber Wants a Handypad 


THE BELDEN TELEPHONEHAN DYPADistheonly 
practical useful, advertising souvenir—something that 
people really want and use. Telephone subscribers will 
go to a good deal of trouble to get one. The price for this 
effective publicity is only the original cost of the pads. 
And that is extremely reasonable. Send for our free 


booklet. 
BELDEN TELEPHONE HANDYPA 


it looks on the phone—teils prices—ex 
effective advertising medium—write today. 


BELDEN MFG. CO., 6 Michigan Street, Chicago 


Every time the phone is used there are 


aper, and put the 
We will be glad to furnish 


All testify to the value of the pad. 


style in which ‘THE 
is made. Shows how 
lains why it is the most 


It illustrates eve 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 41 Union Square, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 














John Wanamaker set the pace 
for department-store advertising 
many years ago, and has held it 
ever since. But the gap between 
the advertising of the Wanamaker 
and other department stores is not 
as wide as it used to be. 


If You Wish a Piano 
by” would — one of the “great” pianos any- 


May not, for some reason, wish to pay the price 


t you some reason, 
of a CHICKERING, KNABE or SCHOMACKER. 


‘et you may not feel satisfied to take a VOSE or EMER: 
SON, al! you know that cost less and 
fine ao 00 Sn ba Goaehee dion. _— —— 


You want the NAME either because it has an air of dis- 
tinction or because you know and believe, as we do, that such 
names as , Knabe and Schomacker are a guarantee 
of quality that has conceded for seventy 

You can have both the desired name and price if you are 
fortunate enough to get a piano reduced because of so littie use 
or so careful use that quality is not impaired. 


just what we offer in the few KNABE pianos 
us 0 tl of an tctroneess aps oom eae te 
only at the foreign 
“oo 
an opportunity eomes but eeldom and means h 
wet San seals al dmmadnen si 
a min ano Sw cients ~~ 
‘now lowered to half or lens, costing only 
$345 "$450, 8 $625, etc., which may never be duplicated et 
eo one large imposing upright reduced from $7. 
$375 that is fit to grace the finest home in the city. nae 


There are also a few other Knabe 
ignes, $318, ete. upright pianos at $175, 


A small payment down and small monthly payments there- 
safter will secure any of these pianos. 


Write for description and terms if you cannot call. 
‘Piano Salons, First Gallery, New Building. 
JOHN Vv WANAMAKER 


venue, Eighth to Tenth street 


No. 1. 


Mr, Wanamaker was probably 
the first department-store owner in 
this country who had the financial 
courage to pay his copyman a sal- 
ary of $10,000 a year. 

Perhaps the only criticism which 
can be justly applied to the Wana- 
maker ads of to-day is the handi- 
cap they suffer from the poor and 


ed 


cheap designs used to illustrate the 
text. 

The picture in the Wanamaker 
advertisement designated as No. 
I is Obviously the work of an in- 
competent draftsman entirely un- 
acquainted with the rather exact- 





ing requirements of newspaper 
printing, and the printed result is, 
in a way, almost discouraging and 
undecipherable. 

If Wanamaker advertising is to 
retain the supremacy of the past 
they would do well to study care- 
fully some of the splendidly drawn 
illustrations used within the last 
year or two by Marshall Field & 
Co., of Chicago, and Selfridge, of 
London. 

If illustrations are to occupy val- 
uable space in metropolitan news- 
papers, they should at least be on 
a par with the text which accom- 
panies them. 

* * © 

A friend of mine told me the 
other day how his wife had gone 
downtown and invested $768 in an 
oriental rug for the living-room 
in their new bungalow. It was a 
very pretty rug and matched the 
decorations in every respect. The~ 
only trouble was that it was about 
three feet too long. 








— © OD 
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“It is anice rug,” said my 
friend’s wife, “only it doesn’t fit. 
Aside from that, it is all right.” 

The copy in the attached adver- 
tisement from the Farm Journal is 
indeed good copy. Only the illus- 
tration does not fit the copy. 





This advertisement is of intense interest te Country 
People. City readers can do their Rural Friends a favor 
by calling their attention to This Offer. 


Kelp 


TheyCan HideSpavins 
Crvoked horse dealers can doctor up a 
§g.00 spavined horse and work him off fog 
$iso.00. You may be the victim. 
© protect yourself, and learn all the 
secret tricks and dodges of such swindlers, 
send for : 
“HORSE SECRETS” 
an expose of the tricks and dopes used by 
oF, peddlers and unscrupulous horse trad- 
ers. It"also. discloses many carefully guarded 
secrets and methods of reputable horsemen. 
give this book away free with a 5-year sub- 
scription to Farm Journal. 
“Horse Secrets” and Farm Journal, 5 years, $1.00 
You know Farm Journal. eet every good 
farmer takes it. ‘Already has 3,000,000 readers 
every month seeking better ways of farm life. 
More subscribers pay for Farm Journal for 5 
years at a time than all other papers combined. 
Send note, check or money or“er to-day; the 
crooks are always busy. 


FARM JOURNAL, 4937 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


Read Farm Journal—it is wonderfully full of gumption 
and sunshine. 


“They Can Hide Spavins” is the 
caption, while the picture shows a 
horse being shod. So that there 
would be no mistake in regard to 
what was happening to the horse, 
the artist carefully drew in a pair 
of horseshoes near the Village 
Smithy and a dozen or so more 
strewn about the shop. A mighty 
good detail for a horseshoe ad! 
But there is nothing in the copy 
about horseshoes. It’s all about 
Spavins. The illustration doesn’t 
fit, but aside from that it is all 
right. 














* * * 


_ Railroad advertising, as a rule, 
is excellent. Possibly no other 
advertising involving the same 
amount of money is so well di- 
rected or so intelligently presented. 
A poor railroad advertisement is 
so rare as to call for comment, and 
this of the Pennsylvania is poor 


‘for many reasons. 


Typographically it looks as if 


the copy got around to the com- 
posing-room after the foreman had 
gone home for the night and was 
set up by the man who sweeps out. 
Also the ancient clocks in each 
corner are not at all suggestive ’of 
modern, up-to-date travel, 

But the worst feature and one 
that is inexcusable is that the ad 
is just as liable to send business 
to the New York Central as to the 
Pennsylvania. In fact, more li- 
able. The Central has been spend- 
ing a lot of money to let people 
know about its 24-hour train to 
St. Louis, and has been using lib- 
eral space in New York dailies. 

The first thought one gets about 
this Pennsylvania ad is that it is a 
New York Central ad very badly 
set up and with the little ovals, the 
distinguishing mark of the Central, 
left out. 

Where two competing articles 
are fighting for public preference 
it is a fatal mistake not to have 
some identification marks clearly 
emphasized in the advertising. 
While the ad under criticism men- 





THE NEW 24-HOUR TRAIN 
New York to St. Louis 


CINCINNATI INDIANAPOLIS: 
i” 1 
$7 HOURS $6 HOURS 


Patnan Pores Seating Gy, Omang Car. mewn tmnt Droving 2+ 
Comparten’ Obecrvetam Gas between New Tork nat 8. kawie, Drawing 
Row Sianping Care New York te eat New Var te Cinchanes: 
The rotors trate “THE 26-NOUR REW TORRER™ deores St Lavie 6.7 M.. ond 
orrives Sow York 7%. 


ALL LIMITED TRAIN FEATURES 





tions the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
these two important words in no 
way stand out or make the neces- 
sary connection between this par- 
ticular 24-hour train and the road 
over which it runs. 
eS 

The Wyckoff Agency is sending out 
orders to New England dailies on the 
advertising of Naptha Cream, a new 
cleaning preparation for the home. 
Eleven-inch four-column copy is used 
in towns where the product is on sale. 
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Classified Advertisements 














Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No 
time insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 


per year. 


Five per cent discount may 


order for one 














ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





D ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 


OST—THE TRADE OF TEN MILLION 

consumers by not advertising In foreign 
language newspapers published in the United 
States. Try this combination— Ten weekly 
papers, nine languages, circulation 500,000. 
Our price $40 per inch for one month which in- 
cludes four insertions in each paper. SUCCESS 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Metropolitan 
Building, New York 











Four Month Advertising Campaign 
being placed in Spanish and English papers ta 
CUBA 
for Glen St. Mary Nursery Co. of Fla. 
through The 
BEERS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
HAVANA, CUBA 


New York Office: 66 Beaver Street, 
Gro. W. Dyer, Representative 








AD WRITERS 





use my 


For quicker returns }°°,.".,, 
WM. D. KEMPTON, 100 W. 76th Street. N.Y, 





Get the Business 


Use attractive folders, booklets, catalogs and 
forceful sales getting letters. My connections 
enable me to supply original, high-grade matter 
including the writing, et moderate prices. 
Sketches and dummies submitted. Send along 
your data. 

E. EUGENE TAYLOR, Advertising Specialist, 
Room 414-15 Commonwealth Bldg., Philadelphia 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 





ESIGNERS AND ENGKAVERS in one 

or more colors by the different ‘‘processes” 
for Catalogues, Advertising displays, Hangers, 
Booklets or other Commercial needs. (Est. 1889). 
GATCHEL & MANNING, Philadelphia. 








ENGRAVING 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Ladies’ Home Yournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 





HE Saturday Evening Post always brings re- 
sults. ‘Ihe Curtis Pub. Co., Phila. 





THe Philadelph‘a Financial Bulletin reaches 
the investing public in the United States. 





THE Textilc Manufacturer, Charlotte, N. C., 
leading textile publication South. Circula- 
tion increased 50% past year. 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 


CIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 


HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








Tut Evening News Dalhart, Texas, covers 
the Panhandle of fexas like the sand s:orms 
im eaily sping. Circulation increased 450 in 
October. 


The Bank Advertiser 


Ifas a national circulation to banks exclusively. 
C. E. Auracher, Publisher, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 








ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING, 





HELP WANTED 





PECIAL edition managers, capable directing 
crews, big money. BENEDICTINE PRESS, 
Portland, Ore. 





ANTED—Man fer Electrical publication 
and advertising work. One with technical 
training preferred. Applicant must state aye, ex- 
perience and reference. ‘‘F. W,,’’ Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED.—Copy Man with agency experi- 

ence, capable of handling Agricultural prop- 
ositions. State age, experience and salary 
wanted. Address, ‘‘CANADIAN,” care of 
Printers’ Ink, New York. 





E want two more first-class, high grade ad- 

vertising solicitors for local work—men who 
know their business and know it well, who can 
develop advertising. Sworn c rculation in excess 
of 104,000 copies every evening and growirg 
rapidly. Rates low. Local advertising now 
running over 100% ahead of last year’s business, 
“Advertisirg Manager,’’ Boston Traveler. 
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ANTED—ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
Woamiliar with up-to-date methods in garment 
advertising. Capable of enthusing salesmen and 
enlisting their co-operation. Product is first 
class and already has a wide distribution, Ad- 
dress with full details as to experience and 
approximate salary required. “'G, M, A.,” P. O. 
Box 210, Cleveland, Ohio. 





ANTED—A CLEAN CUT EXPERI- 
WeNcep ADVERTISING SOLICITOR to 
travel. Man of pleasing address, active, ——- 
capable of presenting in an attractive way an 
closing contracts with the best class of business 
men, representing one of the leading weekly 
trade papers of the world. Splendid opportunity 
to a growing man. Give age, references and 
salary wanted. Correspondence confidential. 
Box 88, care of Printers’ Ink. 





SITIONS NOW OPEN—Adyvg. solicitors, 
0., $20-25; 111., $25; South (two), $30; Minn., 
$25.30; Ct., $25; N.Y., $30. Business Mgrs., N. 
J, ; Pa., $25. Circulation mgrs., ioe 
5 to $30; Ia. (mail orders), $25; Ct., $25-30; N. 
¢. (trade journal), $2530 Editors, Ill. (trade 
journal), $25; N. Y., $25; Ct., $35. Ad-writers 
and designers, South (two), $25-35. Photo-re- 
toucher, N.Y., $22. Also for reporters, subscrip- 
tion canvassers, linotype operators, etc. Booklet 
free. No branch offices. Established 1898. 
FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EX- 
CHANGE, Springtield, Mass. 








MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 





youre MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 
seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
aline, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





'OUNG MAN—I13 years newspaper experi- 

ence, wants situation with agency or ad dept. 
of newspaper or big store. Familiar with type, 
layout and illustration, and can prepare copy. 
“0, B. G.,” Irinters’ Ink. 





MAKE-UP MAN (30) with monthly magazine 
and weekly trade paper for over three years 
desires change; will accept position as assistant 
to advertising manager, high class firm. Salary 
$1200. Address ‘Box 48,"' care of Printers’ Ink. 





EWSPAPER ADVERTISING MANAGER 

(35) now Adv. Mgr. $2,000,000 Department 
Store, desires to engage with live store or pro- 
gressive newspaper. 12 yrs experience. Address 
“AMBITIOUS,” care of Printers’ Ink. 
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ASUCCESSFUL BUSINESS AND ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER desires new connec- 
tions, present position 10 years, higest references. 
Original ideas, good executive ability and capa- 
ble of taking entire charge. Age 34—married. 
Newspapers, Magazines and Trade Journals de- 
siring a good live Chicago representative please 
write. “H. F. K.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


HAvE had five years’ training sellin 
goods, three years in the West an 
two, years in New York City, also five 
years’ experience as assistant office ad- 
vertising manager. During these ten 
years I have studied the relationship 
of printed and personal salesmanship. 
I am qualified to give useful and, I 
hope, valuable service to a clean manu- 
facturing business or mercantile house. 
Married, willing to leave New York, 
want comparatively small salary ($200 
to $250 a month) until greater value is 
demonstrated. Am prepared to give 
earnest, hard work, and some of the 
best years of my life now that I have 
had proper training. Of course, com- 
plete business and personal references 
will be furnished. believe in adver- 
tising and want to meet the man whom 
I can best serve. “A. H. R.,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 


OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 








PRINTING 





OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 


ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y 











PATENTS 
PATENTS that PROTECT —————— 


Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 

















A SUCCESSFUL advertising manager and 
* solicitor would be pleased to communicate 
with publication of standing who may need ex- 


perienced man. Fifteerr years with New York 
City daily. Previously on monthly as manager. 
Refer to advertising men, agents and advertisers, 
as tocharacter and ability. Would alsoconsider 
taking advertising or business management and 
buy interest in good publication if money maker. 
Communications solicited and promptly con- 
sidered, (6C, H, J." care of Printers’ Ink. 





RUBBER STAMPS 


UBBER STAMP FREE. GENUINE 

PNEUMATIC. (Look for the cells in the 
cushion.) One line—whatever you want within 
two inches. No autographs. Business men will 
request on own letterheads. Others send 26 
cents. No attention given postals. PNEUMA- 
TIC STAMP CO., Dept. P.1., Binghamton, 
New York, 
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PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
$150,000 Buys 
Fine Publ ishing of you pleasantly, once a 


i a week for an entire year, 
Business send him PRINTERS’ 


A fine old trade journal INK with your compli- 
business, which enjoys the 
highest reputation in its field 
can probably be bought on ‘“ 
account of owners’ desire to The investment will cost 
retire after nearly forty years 
connection with the business. you $2.00 and may prove 

A 10 per cent basis would to be worth $200 to you. 
probably be necessary, owing 
to the high standing and stra- \e 
tegic pos-tion of the business. 
Technical in character in If 20 subscriptions are forwarded 
great field with good pros- at one time the rate is $1.00 each 
pects for aggressive men who 
have capital and publishing Ne 


ability. Principals only. PRINTERS’ INK 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY PUBLISHING CO. 


Brokers in Publishing Property 12 West 31st Street, New York 
73 West 23rd Street NEW YORK 
Te'ephone, 4383 Gramercy 





I you want a business 
friend to be reminded 


ments, 



































RINTERS’ INK 


at $5 for three years’ 
subscription is the greatest 
proposition in the world 
for live advertisers -- -% 














































PRINTERS’ 





INK 














A Roll of Honor 








having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 





statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


: Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, 
19,270. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1908, 9,733, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,651. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 






COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1908, 58,467. 
{7 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 

ver Post is guaranteed by the 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 

See pany, who will pay one hundred 

ron dollars to the first person’ who 

EEO successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Oct., 1909, sworn, 12,969. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1907, 7,748; axerage for 1908, 7,726. 





Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily aver. 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769; 1908, 7,729. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1908, 15,864; Sunday, 12,667. 
First 6 months, 1909, 17,080 copies daily (sworn). 


New Haven, Union. Average 1908, 16,326; 


E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 

















New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,547; for 1908, 6,739. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour, Average circulation 
exceeds 3,450. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1908, 
Daily, 6,325; Sunday, 6,243. 


Waterbury, Herald, average circulation for 
one year from October 1, 1908 to October 1, 
1909, 12,287. Largest circulation in the State. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. 1st 6 mos., 
1909, 12,907. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. June dy 17,742; Sun 
19,839. Benjamin Kentnor Co., N.Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


GEORGIA 
La Fayette, Messenger. Weekly. Average 
circulation, 1908, 2,641. 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Repudlican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined. 


Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $1 75. Average sworn circulation 
first 9 months, 1909, 77,767 and all quality. 
Rate, 35 cents, flat. 





Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1907, 4,018; for 1908, 4,097. 
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Ke ie wr He ke & 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1908, Sunday 602,377, Daily 
165,407, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examine? 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


W te te we 


Chicago, Kecord- Herald. Average 1908, daily 
net paid eaceeding, 141,000; Sunday net paid 
exceeding, 197,000. It is not disputed that 
the Chicago Record- Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 
te The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the 
Kecord-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who wiil pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 


other Chicago Sunday news 
papers PRINT. 

g@™ The absolute correctness 

of the latest circulation rat- 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1908, I 


Libertyville, Business Phi Philoso, ae mo. ; mer- 
cantile, Av. 1908, 16,608. A. Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1908, 
20,911. 


Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409. First six months, 1909, 4,963. 


INDIANA 


Evansville, Yournal-News. Average, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N. Y. 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average, 26,112. 

Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average, 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average Sept. 
1909, 10,271, Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. 
9,139. ‘All paid in advance.’ 


Average 1908, 


Davenport, 7Zimes. Daily aver. Oct., 17,161 
Circulatior in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, 7Zimes-Fournal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1908, 12,664; Sunday, 14,731. 


Washington, Fve. 
county. 1,900 subscribers. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907) 4,670; 
4,886. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. ¥ 


Journal. Only daily in 
All good people. 


1908, 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington, //erald. VD. av.,1908, 7,194. Sunda 
8,265. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gaseth’ 


Lexington, Leader, Average for 1908, evening 
5,445, Sunday 6,878. E. Katz, : 


Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 


MAINE 
Augusta Comfort, monthly, W on , Gannett 
publisher. Actual average, 1,294.4: J 
Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, a average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me 
Bangor, Commercial. 
10,070; weekly, 28,727. 
Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sportsman, 
weekly. J.W. Brackett Co. Aver. for 1908, 7,971, 


Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1908, 
daily 14,451. Sunday 7elegram, 10,001. 


Average for 1908, daily 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege, 


Baltimore, News, daily. |News Publishing 
Company. Average 1908, 84,395. For Uct., 
4 1900, 84,187 
The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
P.inters’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. L argest amc amount of week day ad, 


tee ie ek 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176, “ 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1908 
The Boston Globe printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 lines of advertising. Thiswas 
7,445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
rice t in any other Boston newspaper. 


WWW He We 


BOSTON TRAVELER 


Established 1825 
Average circulation for July, 1909, 99,582; 
August, 99,970; September, 102,389. 
The character and distribution of its circu- 
lation ensure results to advertisers. No 
questionable copy accepted. 

















Human Life, The Magazine About Tleople. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 


Clinton, Daily Item, net average circulation 
for 1908, 3,099. 


Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 


paper. Actual daily av. 1908, 7,473. 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1908 av. 8,949. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Largest cir. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. yeat 
1907, 16,522; 1908, average, 16,896. ‘I'wo cents 
Lynn’s family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 
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The Post's 
GREATEST 
October 


AVERAGES, OCT., 1909 
The Sunday Post 
255,821 


Gain of 21,373 Copies 
Per Sunday over Oct., I 


The Daily Post 
296,732 


Gain of 32,972 a 
Per Day over Oct., 





Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1908, 18,232 
Worcester, Gazette, eve. Aver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16,878; L. argest evenin evening circulation. 


Worcester, L'’ Opinion inion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold _— French daily in the U. 5S. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask sk any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Av Aver. Oct., 1909, daily 
9,654, Sunday 10, 583. Greatest circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,880. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; Oct., 1909, 22,438 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. 
93,098. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
Oct. 15, 1909, a — 
he absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 


Daily average 


Aa -ee is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Waa% = Western Wisconsin and Northern 


lowa. Use it to reach this section 
most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, publisher. A: Aver. for 1908, 28,270. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1908, 53,341 


CIROULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
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Minneapolis, Fournal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1908 | eo] 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 75,639. In 1908 average 
Sunday circulation, 72,419. 

Daily average circulation for 
Oct., 1909, evening only, 

74,798, Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Oct., 19¢9, 18,344, 

(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. ,The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 


Ink Publishing Company. It 
©0 goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, Herald, evening. Average circulation 
for 1908, 1,095. a argest on Mississippi Coast. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1908, 16,648. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 





8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1908, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@®),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1908, 9,167. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1908, 104,708. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,390 for year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 


Lincoln, Freie —_ weakly. Average year 


ending Dec. 31, 1908, 142, 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courter. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1908, 8,870. 


Jersey City, Evening Journal. Average for 
1908, 24,078. Last three months 1008, 26,021. 


‘ Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Avening Timcs. Yearly average, 
1906, 18,237; 1907, 20,270; 1908, 21,326. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,980. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 

The Standard Union now has the 

largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1908, 52,286. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Average, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 51,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570 


Buffalo, Evening News. ~— errant for 
1906, 94,478; 1907, 94,843; 4,843; 1908, 94 10: 


ille and J N.Y. The Morn- 





1867. Oldest Minneapolis’ daily. 
The Sunday 7ridune average per 
issue for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 
by Am. News- 7?idune average per issue for 
paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 





tory. was 90,117. 


Gl 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1908, 5,132. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av.cir. 10 mos. 
ending Oct. 31, 1909, 4,933. Only daily here. 





Newburgh, Daily News, evening. bn 
erage circulation entire year, 
6,229. Circulates cnvouaiiies umes 


Valley. Examin'd and certified byA,A.A. 
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NEW YORE CITY 
Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 7 months ending July 31, 1909, 10,623. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1908, 6,700. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pup. Co., Ltd. Average for 1908, 26,022 (OO). 


Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. 200,000 guaranteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Traace Fournal. Average 
circ: lation for 10 months to October 1909, 6,850; 
August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 


The World. Actual average, Morning, 346, 
424. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,335. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for nrst five months 1909, 4,827; May, 5,342. 


Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Largest German 
circulation in state outside of New York City. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1908, 16,760. 


Schenectady, Star, Daily aver. 1908, 10,808. 
Sheffield Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., N Y. 


Syracuse, Zvening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,961. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 


made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical ontractor, mo. 
Average for 1908, 2,583. 


Utica, Press,daily. Otto A Meyer, publishes, 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 16,274. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers. 100,000, 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1908, 78,291, Oct., 1909, 
$1,315 daily; Sunday, 105,187. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Dayton, Journal. 
21,217. 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. '08, 463,716. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D’y av.,'08, 16,000; 
Sy., 10,400; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


Actual average, 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6,659; for 1908, 6,659. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 
Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 
26,955 ; Oct., ’09, 31,845. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 

Portland, 7he Oregonian,(©©) For 
over fifty years the great newspaper of 
the Pacific Northwest—more circula- 
S tion, more foreign, more local and more 
classified advertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. Oct. NET PAID circulation, daily, 

41,360, Sunday average, 62,181. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1908, 7,888. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 





Erie, Times, daily. Aver. for 1908, 
18,487; Oct.,"09, 19,118. A largerguar 
anteed pd. cir. than allother Erie paj 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt NY 


Harrisburg, Telegraph. Sworn ayer. 
age Sept., 1909, 16,431. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no ay 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago, 


Johnstown, 7ribune. Average for 
Oct., 1909, 12,710. Only evening 
paper in Johnstown. 


Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


_ “The name of ‘The Bulletin’ 
is a household word among the 
people of Philadelphia and its 
vicinity. 

“Its circulation now reaches 
far beyond the highest point ever 
attained by a daily newspaper in 
the State of Pennsylvania.” 





Net AVERAGE FOR OCTOBER 


248,349 


Copies a Day 


“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net; all damaged, 
unsold, free and returned copies 
have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 











Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results, 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo 
Average 1907, 6,614: 1908, 5,617 (©). 





Only one agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ). The FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 

onor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved itto 
be the best agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for quality than quantity. 


aveaeenonoe 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@)'s 
Philadelphia's Great Home News: 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
GUAR Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
TEED onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press tor June, 190% 
101,758; the Sunday Press, 169,976. 





in the 
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for 1968, 
Rer guar. 
1€ pa rs 
sty N.Y, 






TM aver. 
Pst paid 
no. jay, 
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ashington, Reforter and Observer, eve. and 
Pi dy. av., '08, 11,734. ‘They cover the field. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1908, 15,844. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

aper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket, Xvening Times. Average circula- 

tion, 1908, 18,185—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Averages 
for 1908, 20,210 (O@). Sunday, 26,861 
(00). Lvening Bulletin, 45,373 aver- 

age 1908. 

Westerly, Darly Sun, George H. Utter, pub- 
Circulates in Conn. and R.I. Aver. 6 mos., 6,066. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston, Zvening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 1908, 4,888, 

Columbia, State 
age for first six months, 1909, 
daily (O©) 14,490, Sunday (OO) 
14,951. 


Actual aver- 


Spartanburg, //era/d. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2,992. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Sioux Falls, Sonth Dakota Farmer. Best 
Mail Order Medium. The only weekly farm 
paper in the state. 
TENNESSEE 

Knoxville, ournal and Tribune. 
Week-day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 
15,885. \Veek-day av. November and 
December, 1908, 16,909. 

Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, averave first 6 mos., 1909: Daily, 48,980; 
Sunday, 70.015. Smith & Budd, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554. 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, March aver. 10,002. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
for 1908, 4,775. Examined by A. A. A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1908, 8,603. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,827 Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 


Rutland, Herald. Average, 1908, 4,666. 
Rutland paper examined py A. A. Ay 


Only 


8t. Albans, Messenger, daily. Average for 
1908, 3,182. Examined by A. A. A. 





VIRGINIA 
Danville, The Bee. Av. 1008,3,066; Oct., 1909, 








3,732. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 
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WASHINGTON 

Seattle, 7he Seattle Times \Q@) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattie 
and the Pacific Nofthwest. It 


GUAA combines with its Aug. ’o9, cir. of 
TEED 65,355 daily, 81,682 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 


"a .of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. In 1906-’07-'08. Times beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines. 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1908, daily, 18,732. 
Sunday, 25,729. . i ae, 


Tacoma, News. 
18,768. 


Average for year, 1908, 
‘ 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, 
1909, daily, 5,866; semi-weekly, 1,869, 


Oct., 


Madison, State Yournai, daily. Actual aver- 


age for 1908, 6,090. 

Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Average 
for 6 mos. ending Oct. 31, 1909, 39,479 (OO). 
The great Home Paper of Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee, 7he Journal, ev:., 


Ind. daily. Daily average for 

Atalay i? mos., 68,787. Over 50% of 
AN Milwaukee homes. Flat rate 7 

aay cents per line. Carries largest 


amount of advertising of apy 
paper in Milwaukee 
Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
April, 1908, 9,848. Examined by A A. A 


Racine, Journal, daily. Av. for 12 months 


ending Oct. 1, 1909, 4,622; Sept, 4,618. 









Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 


RL ended June 30, 1909, 60,762. 
T NS Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
EE than any other paper. Adv. 
$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 


41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7ribune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1908, 
15,922; Oct., ’08, 16,610; Oct.,’o9, 19,006; H. 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York, 


MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1908, daily, 37,096; daily Oct., 1909, 
41,549; weekly 1908, 27,425; Oct. 1909, 26,233. 





Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's Ger- 
man newsp’r. Av. 1908, 17,645. Rates s6c. in. 


Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. for g mos. to Apl. 
30, '09, 26,445. Weekly, same period, 29,510. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1908, 
daily 99,239, weekly 46,985. 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 








This list is intended to contain 





highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears, 


the names of those publications most 
A large volume of 














COLORADO 
ANT advertisers get best results in Coio- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 
THe Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TH Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. 
LINOIS 
T= Champaign News 1s the leading Want 
ad. medium of Central Eastern Illinois. 
Eire Chicago Bxaminer with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,'’ says the FPost-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago's ‘‘ want ad "’ directory. 
INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Leading ‘‘Want Ad’”’ 
medium of the State, publishes 
more paid classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 


Rate lc. a word. 





RATE 
All Classifications One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 
THe Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 
MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
ACHUSETTS 


THs Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


H We We tr vr vr 


TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want Ads. This was 144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


dete tee 


CIRCULATI'N THE Tribune is the oldest 
yp, Bu, daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 
Tribune printed during the 8 
months’ endin August 3lst, 
1,449,994 lines of classilied adver- 
tising. Rates: Lcent a word, cash 

by Printers’ with order;—or 10 cents a line, 

Ink Pub. Co, where charged —daily or Sunday. 


THE Minneapolis Tribume is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


w 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries je 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price, 
Classified wants printed in 
Oct., 1909, amounted to 216,384 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 30 131. 
Eight cents per agate line it 
charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


THE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, li ¢ 


MONTANA 
THE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cr 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Journal \eads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORK 
THE Albany Evening Yournal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
THE Buffalo Eventng News is read in over gof 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
THe Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 


OHIO 
THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Okia. City, 31,845. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
HE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 


THE Sioux Falls Daily Press carries 40% more 
advertising than any other South Dakota 
paper; 100% more of Want ads. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7rébune—Get result s—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
CANADA ) 
THE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 
THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
99,239—sworn to.) Carries more Want 
| than any newspaper in Montreal. 
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(©0) Gold Mark Papers Oo 





their circulation.” 


“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
int of the number of copies printed, but for the high-class and quality of 


Out of a total of over 23,480. publications in America, 125 are distin- 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks ( ; 

















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 


$6,162 (@@)- 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 

Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. ri. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 

TLLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “ Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known, 

Grain Dealers Journal (O@). Chicago, the 
grain wrade’s accepted medium for “‘Want’’ ads. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 

in city; read by best people 
MAINE ‘ 

Lewiston Evening Journal, daily, average for 
1901, 1,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized ‘organ of. the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Evening Transcript (@@), established 
1890. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@®). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 

MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Yournal (@@). largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLE 


(@@) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 


only “Gold Mark” milling journal (Q@@)-. 
NEW YORK “nian! 
Army and Navy Journal, ( ). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle ( ) is THE advertising 
medium of peotkiynee 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Journal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal”? and 
“Electric Railway Review.”’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Engineering News (@©). Established 1874. 
The leader in its field Reaches the man who 
signs the order, Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 

The Engineering Record (@@). The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week, MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

LIFE without a competitor. Humorcus, 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary. The 
only one of its kind—that's LIFE, 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York Jimes has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ribune ( ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 

Vogue (©) carried more advertising in 1906, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OREGON 
The Oreg » (OO), established 1851. The 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadeiphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star andsthe Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 95,349; The Sunday Press, 133,984. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH @ 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
protitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (OO), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@®). 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacitic Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (90), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves tirst consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Avening 
Mail, Circulation 16,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (@@), is backed by €4 
years of square dealing. 


Oldest and most 
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Business Going Out 








Reilley & Britton, book publishers, 
are using space in newspapers through 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, of 
New York. 


The F. A. Gray Agency, Kansas 
City, Mo., is sending out contracts for 
700 lines to be used in a year on Sun- 
days, for Professor Samuels. 


Sherman & Bryan, Inc., New York, 
are placing orders with the magazines 
for the 1910 spring campaign of Al- 
fred Benjamin & Co. 


The Blaine-Thompson Company, Cin- 
cinnati, is sending out orders for one 
inch, 156 times, for the Evans Chem- 
ical Company. Papers in the West are 
receiving the business. 


Standard magazines are included in 
the list just completed by the Nichols- 
Finn Advertising Company, Chicago, 
for the Rhodesian Diamond Company, 
Chicago. Western dailies are being 
used by this agency for the Velie 
Motor Car Company, Chicago. 


Arthur B. Freeman, associated from 
time to time with a number of the 
leading Western agencies, has joined 
the copy staff of the Nichols-Finn 
Advertising Company, of Chicago. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons, St, Louis, are 
using 300 lines, four times, in Sunday 
papers for the Pure Food Distributing 
Company. 


The Ansco Company, of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., is using space in general 
magazines and a few women’s publica- 
tions through N. W. Ayer & Son. 


The J. Walter Thompson Compan 
is moray. * contracts for Johnson 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., in gen- 
eral magazines on a new shaving 
cream, 


N. W. Ayer & Son will place the 
advertising of George P. Ide, of Troy, 

Y., collars and cuffs, in a selected 
list of magazines. 


Calkins & Holden will place the 
. A. & W. Bird business of Boston, 
ass., for 1910. List is now being 
made up. 


The J. W. Thompson Company, New 
York, is_ putting on additional papers 
to the United Shirt and Collar com> 
pany (Lion Brand) list. 


Mrs. Cora B. Miller, through Chas. 
H. Fuller, of Chicago, is using 110 
lines, three times, in Western papers. 


The McMichael Agency, Atlanta, Ga., 
is sending Western papers contracts 
for 10,000 lines, to be used for Clark 
Bros. Company. ) 


The Leven-Nichols Company, Chi 
is placing 1,000-line contracts for 
Dinsmore Land Company. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York, is — out good-sized 
copy to a number of papers in the 
smaller Eastern cities. he business 
is Pabst’s Beer. 


Papers in the South and Southwest 
are receiving orders and copy from 
Chas. H. Fuller, of Chicago, for the 
H. W. Obbac Company. Copy amounts 
to 112 lines to run e. o. Sunday for 
six months. . 


Nichols-Finn Advertising Company, 
Chicago, is preparing an _ extensive 
Western daily newspaper campaign in 
behalf of the trading stamp feature 
of the L, Fish Furniture Company, 
Chicago. Publications in thirty-two 
cities in Missouri will be used to popu. 
larize the trading stamps in that sec. 
tion. This, agency is also placing half. 
page display ads in standard magazines 
for the Sheldon School. The list for 
this educational enterprise will be much 
more extensive for 1910 than during 
the current year. 

—+e->—_____ 


ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES, 
The Security Land Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., has begun an extensive ad- 
vertising “> in a large list of 
the leading dailies, advertising farm 
lands. Three-time orders are being 
sent out through the National Adver- 
tising Agency, Denver, Colo. Display 
copy of various sizes is being used. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis of- 
fice is sending out renewal orders for 
I. Abraham, same city, to farm papers 
and the weekly editions of dailies in 
the Northwest, Central West and South, 
advertising for furs and skins. Forty- 
line display copy is being ordered for 
December issues. 


The Pure Gold Mfg. Company, 
manufacturer of high-grade extracts, 
cocoa and coffee, has inaugurated an 
extensive publicity campaign in daily 
newspapers, magazines and trade jour- 
nals. The campaign is confined to 
Canadian publications exclusively for 
the present. The D’Arcy Advertising 
Company, St. Louis, who places the ac- 
count, is making 5,000 and 10,000-line 
contracts with newspapers in Canada, 


The Bel] Rupture Cure Company, 
Kansas City, is placing orders direct 
in a list of dailies and weekly edition» 
of dailies published in the Central 
West. Twenty-eight-line display copy 
is being used. 


The Consumers Distilling Company, 
St. Louis is sending out orders to 4 
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jarge list of dailies and weeklies of 
dailies published in the Central West 
and South, advertising mail-order whis- 
key. Orders for 100 lines display for 
December issues are going out through 
the St. Louis office of H, W. Kastor & 
Sons. a 


The Davis Milling Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo., is using full and quarter- 
page copy in the Associated Sunday 
Magazines, advertising Aunt Jemima’s 
Pancake Flour. 


John Simpson, Kansas City, Mo., 
advertising mail-order whiskey, is send- 
ing out renewal orders to a big list of 
daily newspapers and the weeklies of 
dailies published in the West and South. 
Four-hundred-line display copy in Sun- 
day editions and the same space in the 
weeklies is being used. Orders are go- 
ing out through H. W. Kastor & Sons’ 
Kansas City office. 


T. M. Sayman, St. Louis, advertising 
for agents, is sending out renewal or- 
ders through the Classified Advertising 
Agency, same city, to a big list of 
mail-order papers, and weekly editions 
of dailies. One-inch display copy is 
being used, 


C. W. Ransom, Kansas City, adver- 
tising a correspondence course in pen- 
manship, expects to begin an experi- 
mental campaign in the better class of 
farm papers beginning with January 
issues. The advertising is handled by 
the F, A. Gray Adv. Company, same 
city. 

—_——_+0+——_ 


BOSTON. ITEMS. 


James D. Adams, who for several 
ears has been advertising manager of 
} A. & W. Bird, has severed his con- 
nection with that firm to become the 
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E. F. Gould, New England manager 
of the Frank Presbrey Company, is mak- 
ing up a list of the daily poppe ori in 
New England for next year’s advertising 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Some 
additional orders are being placed in 
New England newspapers by the F. P. 
Shumway Company for the advertising 
of M. Steinert & Sons. This advertising 
is placed in towns where this concern 
has local representatives. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood are now 
placing the advertising of Park & Pol- 
lard. Orders are going to agricultural 
mediums and to a select list of maga- 
zines covering three months’ advertis- 
ing. 


Plans are being made by W. F. 
Dobbs, Danbury, Conn., for the adver- 
tising of the Linonine Company. The 
latter concern has been in the hands of 
a receiver and until final action is 
taken it has been decided to do a cer- 
tain amount of newspaper advertising. 
It is felt that this firm will soon be 
out of its difficulties and again be a 
large advertiser in newspapers. 


The F. P, Shumway Company is 
making up a list of magazines for the 


| : WANT TO SELL IT 


advertise in the oldest and 
best Theatrical Paper in Amer- 
ica, The 


NEW YORK CLIPPER 








you have any article that 
is useful or necessary 
to Actors, Actresses or 
performers, and you 


wont cost much to 
TRY IT ONCE 


H. E. Ayres & Co. are considering | After that you will always use 
aoe, menus of a general character | it. FRANK QUEEN PUB. CO.. Ltd., 
ah paamane of the Smithmade A. J. Borie, Mgr. NEw YORK 


advertising manager of the Iver John- | It 
= Arms & Cycle Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass, 








“A Daily Newspaper for The Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 

News service from both Associated 
Press and United Press Association 


New York Office: Madison -Ave. 
Chicago Office: 510 Orchestra Bidg. 


Additional orders are going out 
through Wood, Putnam & Wood Soe the 
advertising of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
This agency is also handling the Christ- 
mas announcements of the publishing 
house of Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 

The Potter Drug & Chemical Com- 
any has sent out orders through the 
orse International Agency for a year’s 
contract in leading magazines and week- 
lies for the Cuticura advertising. It is 
now considering its list of daily news- 
papers throughout the country. 





The plans for the year 1910 are being | 
completed by the H. B. Humphrey Com- 
pany for the George Frost Company, 
manufacturers of Boston Garter and 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporter. This ad- 
vertising is placed in a large list of 
general mediums. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 
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advertising of Carter Underwear, the 
product of the Wm. Carter Company, 
Highlandville, Mass. 


The advertising of the Edgar Mfg. 
Company is now being placed through 
the Nelson Chesman Agency. 


The P. F. O’Keefe Agency is using 
a list of newspapers, dailies and week- 
lies, for the financial advertising of the 
International Tidal Power Company. 

Renewal contracts are going to news- 
papers for next year’s advertising of 
the J. C. Ayer Company. This adver- 
tising is placed direct by Wm. M. Fair- 
banks, advertising manager, Lowell, 
Mass. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


The McJunkin Agency, Chicago, is 
using magazines an newspapers 
through the Middle West to advertise 
the coming Electric Show. 


The Derby Med. Company, Eaton 
Rapids, Mich., owner of Derby Kidney 
Pills, is using dailies through the East. 
Chas. H. Fuller, Chicago, placed the 
account. 


Lord & Thomas are placing 112-line 
copy in farm papers for the W. ; 
Kimball Company. 


Farm papers are being used by the 
International Harvester Company. The 
252-line copy is being placed by the 
Long-Critchfield Corp. 


Otto J. Koch Agency, Milwaukee, is 
placing for the German-American Lamp 
Company fifty lines, three times. 


Long-Critchfield are placing 168 lines 
of copy for Smith Mfg. Company, Chi- 
cago. 


An advertiser that is placing business 
direct is the North American Corset 
Company, West Bay City, Mich. Copy 
is twenty-eight lines. Magazines, 
monthlies and farm papers are used. 


Farm papers are receiving a two- 
time order for Weil Bros. & Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. Cop one placed by 
L. K. Lee & Son, St. Paul. 


Middle West newspapers are receiv- 
ing 500 inches for the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. Business is placed 
by Lord & Thomas. 


Jackson Mushroom Farm is an_ ac- 
count being placed generally in dailies, 
a copy coming through Chas. H. 
Fuller. 


The International Live Stock Ex- 
position, Chicago, is sending out copy 
direct. 

——_+3>———— 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


A campaign in the leading automo- 
bile publications is being planned by 
Mr. Buzby, sales manager of the Key- 
stone Lubricating Company. 


INK 


Orders for the advertising of the 
Welsbach Light Company are being 
sent to a selected list of magazines 
by the Gratz Agency. 

Preparations are being . made dy 
Sheip & Vandegrift for a campaign ‘in 
the pout magazines to advertise their 
wooden phonograph horns. This ac. 
count is handled by the Ireland Agency, 


Orders for the advertising of the In- 
ternational Insurance Company are be. 
ing sent to local newspapers by the 
Foley Agency. It is expected that 
general publications will be added at a 
later date. 


The Valvoline Oil Company is pre. 
paring to take space in a number of 
class publications. 


——_+o+—_____ 

Robert M. Barker, formerly connected 
with the advertising department of Swift 
& Co., in Chicago, and for the past five 
years in the commercial department of 
Albert Frank & Co., has joined the 
forces of the Collin Armstrong Adver. 
tising Company, of New York. 


_ Clarkson A, Collins, Jr., for some 
time connected with the Blackman Com- 
pany and W. F, Hamblin Company, 
has also entered the service of the Col- 
lin. Armstrong Advertising Company. 
Some of the accounts which this 
agracy handle are the Royal Dutch 
Mail Steamship Company, Great North- 
ern Railway and Steamship Companies, 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, Bankers; Ladd 
& Wood, Bankers; Lamport & Holt 
Steamship Company and the Skinner 
Manufacturing Company, 








The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 142,440. Rate 35C. 





THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


VARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office 
1536 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





4 The Washington | 


Record 
Greatest daily paper in Southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania reaching strictly 
well-to-do subscribers 


Ask for rate card 
THE WASHINGTON RECORD 

















Washington, Pa. 
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These Premiums 
Get Subscriptions 


and get them quickly, because they are practical and 
useful, a real necessity to every man, or every house- 


wife. 


Increase your circulation with Hamilton pre- 
miums, as hundreds of other publishers have increased 


their lists of 


‘Paid In Advance Subscribers 


Back of every article we sell is the Hamilton 


Quality Guarantee. 
ers get will make good. 


Every premium your subscrib- 


Look at the low Cost of these Premiums : 


These premiums cost you two-thirds less than the 
old fashioned articles of their kind—and they never 
fail to get the swhscription and the money. 

THE HAMILTON Patent Guaranteed TENSION SPRING SHEARS 


have a Five Years Guarantee, to 
replace with a new pair, if, 
through any fault of material or 
manufacture, they should break 
within that period. Made of the 
best material, heavy nickel- 


eo) 


x 


ante ne LS N\¢ 


plated, self-sharpening. 8 inches long. Send 29centsin “=~ ~~ 
stamps for sample pair. Your money back if they aren't all we claim. 


THE HAMILTON AUTOMATIC SPIRAL 
SPRING EGG BEATER, CREAM WHIP 
AND MAYONNAISE MIXER 
The latest labor saving 
device for the Kitchen. No 
wheels, cranks or cogs to 
get_out of order. Simple, 
sanitary and durable. You 
just push the handle, the 
Beater does the rest. Oper- 
ated with one hand only. 
Will beat eggs, whipcream, 
or mix mayonnaise dress- 
ing in half the time taken 
by other beaters and with 
far less exertion. 
Costs you 28c. from us 
—mailed direct to your 
subscribers. Send 28c. in 
stamps for asample. Money 
back if not all we claim. 


All these articles are packed in individ- 
ual boxes, ready for mailing or to hand to 
your new subscribers in person. They are 
top notch circulation builders. You can’t 
find premiums of such quality and pulling 

er at anywhere near their low cost. 
yee today, now for full particulars and 





THE HAMILTON GUARANTEED 
SAFETY RAZOR 


A necessity for 
every man who 
shaves. Silver plat- 
ed. Fitted with 
highly tempered re- 
inforced blades which 
will split the finest or 
the coarsest hair. 

Always cuts. Never 
pulls. Easily cleaned. 
Nothing to adjust — 
nothing to get out of 
order. Perfectly sani- 
tary. Only two parts— 
blade and holder. No 
betterSafety Razorsold 
at any price—to prove 
it we give a five years 
guarantee with each. Send 29c. in stamps 
for sample. Money back if not all we claim. 
— cost at least a dollar in a retail 
store. 


== ful Premi- 
um will 
appeal to 
every 

man 

who 

shaves 
himself 


HamMILton S1LverR Co. 
16 West 27th Street, NEW YORK 
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Textile Advertising 


A WORD OF WARNING 








HE textile manufacturers of the United States who 
T have regarded the American Wool and Cotton 

Reporter as their only organ for nearly a quarter of 
a century, are being much annoyed at the present time by 
various fake publications in New York and elsewhere. In 
order to save them this annoyance, if possible, we are mak- 
ing the following challenge: 


As the quatity of newspaper circulation depends largely 
upon paid subscriptions, we will give the sum of $500 if it 
can be proven that the cash collections from subscriptions 
by any other textile newspaper, either weekly or monthly, 
from mill presidents, treasurers, agents, superintendents and 
other officers of mill corporations for the twelve months 
ending July 31, 1909, were one-half those of the American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter. The conditions of this offer are 
that the journals submitting to this test on both sides shall 
submit their books to a chartered public accountant; that 
the inferior party on either side shall forfeit the sum of 
$500, and that the money shall be divided as follows: $250 
for such form of prize as may be selected by the National 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and $250 for such form 
of prize as may be selected by the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers. 


This offer is open until further notice, and we hope will 
free the textile manufacturers of the United States from 
further annoyance. 








Frank P. Bennett & Co., Inc. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Washington 














